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to millions of American homes.”’ 


‘real victor in the controversy, edi- 


shoul blac _ clean-shaven, prognathous 
_hard-coal operator who, until a week 1 
dden ending, had played no part at all in this bitter 
lor n-out controversy. 
_ his tireless efforts as a go- 
2 were gradually bringing the 
nd operators to an agreement 
spite their avowedly irreconcilable 
fferences, the peace-making activi- 
F Richard F. Grant were entirely 
pected -by the press and the 
Yet it is due chiefly to this. 
nan, spokesmen of both sides agree, 
that a fiveyear truce has been 
established in the hard-coal industry 
that, as Governor Pinchot says, “will 
restore prosperity to the anthracite 
region and bring relief and comfort 


13 
O11. 


ad while the settlement, which 
veals Mr. Grant as a new figure in 

ican affairs, wins praise from 
th the operators and the miners, the 


torial observers generally agree, is 
the anthracite-using public. But 
before discussing the profit and loss 
of the longest and most costly strike 
in the history of the industry, let us 
glance at the dramatic story of its 
ending. 

When Richard F. Grant, of Cleve- 
land, took a hand in the controversy 
on Saturday, February 6, it had 
already dragged along for more than 
five months, the latest conference 
having resulted, like its predecessors, 
in a deadlock, both sides stoutly declaring that there was no 
hope of a compromise. What was accomplished by a dynamic 
personality in five days is thus narrated in a Philadelphia dis- 
patch to the New York Times: 


““Complete credit for the initiation of a settlement on terms 
which both sides would accept goes to Richard F. Grant, presi- 
dent of the Susquehanna Collieries Company and vice-president 
of the M. A. Hanna Company of Cleveland. 

“Up to last Saturday, [February 6] Mr. Grant had taken no 
part whatever in the strike. As a practical business man ( he 
was president of the Chamber of Commerce of the U nited States 
last year), Mr. Grant had no faith in the politicians. He waited 
until the politicians eliminated themselves and then acted. 

“Last Saturday, he had his first long talk with Major Inglis, 
chairman of the operators’ negotiating committee, in Scranton. 


t isa tall, broad- 
before its dramati-- 


Even during that last week, 
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“LET US HAVE- PEAOE” 


Another Grant ends another war. 
who made the miners and operators bury the hatchet. 


- 


al 


He was familiar with the proceedings and had his own views on 
what form a settlement sho 


d take, but he knew that he was 


“‘Seranton is an hour from Wilkes-Barre, where President 


~ Lewis of the Miners’ Union had his headquarters. Mr. Grant 


saw Mr. Lewis Tuesday. The conversation was earnest on both 
sides. It lasted seven hours. 

““On Wednesday, Mr. Grant saw 
Samuel D. Warriner, president of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany, in this city. Mr. Warriner has 
been declared by the miners to be the 
‘man behind the operators’ committee.’ 
The conversation was a long step 
toward the climax of Mr. Grant’s 
efforts. Mr. Warriner was wary, and 
just as vigorous as Mr. Grant. 

“But in the end the strongest man 
in the industry yielded to. the per- 
suasion of Mr. Grant. The latter’s © 
legal training helped. Next day, 
Thursday, the members of the an- 
thracite operators’ conference arrived 
here. They slipt into the city secretly. 
Their presence leaked out in the 
afternoon, when it was discovered that 
Mr. Lewis and his negotiating com- 
mittee of six were here. 

“Mr. Grant went back:and forth 
between the two sides: He began 
with no plan, a procedure adopted by 
him because the politicians all came 
to grief when they presented plans. 
It was a case of ‘cut and deal.’ Slowly 
but surely he whittled down the dif-- 
ferences that separated the parties in 
the controversy. Sleep meant nothing 
to him. He remained with Mr. Lewis 
until four o’clock yesterday morning, 
and after forty winks and a bath he 
continued doggedly. Three nights he 
went without sleep. 

“Everything depended on secrecy. 
It took Mr. Grant two hours to leave 
the room of one of the negotiators with- 
out discovery by reporters. A most 
elaborate code was arranged for him. 

“Tn the end Mr. Grant won. His was a personal victory that is 
not disputed by either side, tho the conclusion is not as satis- 
factory for the operators as they had hoped, for the settlement 
meant that they gave up their most cherished wish—for arbitra- 
tion as a permanent method of breaking deadlocks and avoiding 
suspensions. 

“Mr. Grant’s weapons were a forceful, driving personality and 
the facts. Tle knew the strength of the miners. He knew that 
despite wide-spread advertising of the supposed plight of the 
coal-digger, their resources were such that they could hold out 
for a year at least. He was aware that after five months of 
strike the bank deposits in the 500 square miles of anthracite 
territory, perhaps the richest area of that size in the United 
States, had shrunk but 10 per cent. Silk-mills in the large 
cities and industries in other centers employed strikers’ sons 
and daughters. 


Richard F. Grant, 
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SIGNING UP FOR FIVE YEARS OF PEACE IN THE ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 


Seated, from the reader’s left to right, are: R. F. Grant (credited with bringing about the agreement), John L. Lewis (president of the United 
Mine Workers), Alvan Markle (who presided at the conference), W. W. Inglis (chief spokesman for the operators), and H. A. Gorman (secretary). 
Standing behind them are other representatives of miners and operators, including at the extreme right J. B. Warriner, a leading operator. 


“In effect, Mr. Grant said to the operators: ‘The miners 
will never agree to give up the right to strike. They will not 
grant arbitration.’ He spoke of the tremendous financial bur- 
dens of the operators up to date. He won the confidence of the 
miners. But he does not lay claim to having settled the strike.”’ 


Mr. Grant, who is a Republican, declares that the success 
of his efforts to end the strike were due in great part to ‘‘the 
great common sense and wisdom of President Coolidge” in 
refusing to intervene, despite pressure from the Senate. The 
‘‘White House spokesman,’ Washington correspondents tell us, 
disclaims any credit in the matter. 

The long-drawn-out anthracite strike was the result of the 
expiration of a two-year contract on August 31, 1925, and the 
failure to reach a new agreement by negotiation before that date. 
The representatives of the miners, headed by John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, asked for a 
10 per cent. increase in tonnage rates, $1 a day more for day 
workers, the check-off, a two-year contract, and certain minor 
coneessions. The operators, whose chief spokesman was W. W. 
Inglis, declared that they would not consider any demands that 
would increase the cost of coal, and suggested the submission of 
differences to arbitration. 
then broken off. 

Finally, on February 11, the representatives of the two sides 


Negotiations were twice begun and 


agreed to end the strike by resuming work under the terms of 
the expired contract, which is to be kept in foree until August 
31, 1930, with certain modifications. These provide that after 
January 1, 1927, not more than once a year either side may 
propose changes in the wage scales; that failure to agree on such 
proposed changes shall call for the appointment of a board of two 
men to make a final decision. In choosing this board, the 
operators are to name three men and the miners three, none of 
them connected with the coal business. Then, the operators 
are to take one man from the miners’ list and the miners one 
man from the operators’ list to make up the board. In ease the 
two men can not agree, they are empowered to enlarge the Board 
to an odd number, in which event a majority vote is to be binding, 

The miners’ demand for the check-off and the operators’ desire 
for increased production on the part of the workers are both said 
to be provided for in the following sentence: ‘‘The demands of 
the operators and mine workers on the question of cooperation 


and efficiency are referred to the Board of Conciliation, exclusive 


of the umpire, which shall work out a reciprocal program of co- 
operation and efficiency.”” Equalization of wages is also left to 
this Board, a permanent body in the anthracite industry, estab- 
lished after the Roosevelt strike settlement in 1902. 

The agreement made at Philadelphia on February 11 resulted 
in the official end of the strike on February 16, when the miners 
in convention assembled ratified the agreement. At the con- 
vention Pres. John L. Lewis said that ‘“‘the 


understand that ‘cooperation’ means, on our part, that we 


operators fully 


will try to reduce costs; on their part, that they will grant the 
check-off.”’ 

Thus ended the strike which had begun on September 1. 
Its five months and sixteen days of existence made it the longest 
as well as the costliest strike on record. The newspapers remind 
us that it is only one in a long series of anthracite strikes during 
it will be re- 


the last quarter century. Most of these strikes, 


called, resulted in increased wages for the miners. During this 
twenty-five-year period miners and operators twice managed to 
draw up new wage contracts without suspension of work. 

““The public wins,” exclaims the Chicago Journal of Commerce; 
and The Evening Post of the same city agrees that ‘‘the coal-using 
“the an- 


public has been the big victor in the dispute’ since 


thracite industry, 


in both its worker and its operator phases, has 
been disillusioned as to its dictatorship.”’ This view of the strike 
settlement as one in which only the publie wins is shared by many 
editors, who point out that the miners did not get the wage 
win their 


increase they demanded and the operators did not 


fight for compulsory arbitration, but that the public won its 
independence of anthracite by learning to use such substitutes as 
coke, soft coal, gas and oil. 
New York papers as The Herald Tribune, 


Street Journal Wall Street News: 


Springfield Union, Newark News, Washington Post, and Spring- 


This point is emphasized by such 
Times, Wall 


Boston News Bureau, 


Sun. 


and 


, the settle- 


but for ‘‘the 


field Republican. As the Boston News Bureau sees it 


ment is a victory not only for the public, no-strike 
principle.” Inthe New York Sun we read: 

“The anthracite strike is one strike that has been settled by 
the publie. 

‘““Kuphemistic phrases will be used in an attempt to explain 
what has happened and at the same time to save as many faces 
as is possible. But back of all the soft and soothing words is the 
hard fact that in this endurance race, which has been going on 


was that of ee eiiodee the public 

; public endurance. The public very wisely 
that the strike was a desperate attempt to enable 
wag the dog—to turn the highly organized and well- 


“anthracite field into a battle-ground on which to 


ue: might have been effective in former times—were 

effective. But the common welfare is not so dependent 
cite as it used to be. This time the public knew it 
end on substitute fuels—soft coal, coke, oil—and while 
i ht be inconvenienced, it would not be frozen. It refused 
to be Eiampeded, as it had been stampeded before.” 


. the Newark Rea ews we are ereminded that— 


‘Hitherto coal strikes have been in effect stuileos of operators 
ind miners against the public in an effort to make that public 
pay a higher price for coal. This time the consumer balked. 

“The public has won, helped somewhat by the relatively mild 
weather of the first half of the winter. The fight has ended 
expensively for both contenders. It remains for those who 
fought to pay for the damage. The consumer will not foot the 
pill, and any attempt to make him do so will be met by the same 
He has 
learned he can get along without their precious—too precious— 
services. That knowledge is going to be useful hereafter.” 


For both the miners and the operators, however, the result is 
“9 peace without victory,” says a Washington correspondent of 
the New York World; and the Springfield Union pcints out that 
through loss of wages and loss of profits both sides have been 
heavy losers. Yet the spokesmen for both sides profess them- 
selves pleased with the settlement. Says Pres. John L. Lewis 
‘of the United Mine Workers: 


“The settlement is satisfactory and constructive. It assures 
stability and continuous operation for a five-year period, which 
is the longest agreement ever made in the coal industry. 

“Tt does not contain the principle of arbitration for which the 
operators have been contending, but it does provide machinery 
for the exercise of reason in the industry. 
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. for five years unless weaned nee 
_ tatives of both parties; both sides are thus given full protection. — 


as Digest for February 27, 1926 , | Logg 


“The wage schedules of the eae 


eaplie? contract are 
consent of th net represen-_ 


“Tt is the dawn of a new era in the anthracite indus’ , and 


- both operators and miners: should make the r most of he “oppor 


tunity which is ‘given ‘them.” ciel a 


Sinee the terms were rep vaann by the 700 cRIRETE 40 the 


_ Tri-Distriet Convention of the United Mine Workers. with only . 


two dissenting votes, President Lewis’s view of the settlement 

seems to be shared by the miners: The agreement was reached 

on Mr. Lewis’s forty-sixth birthday, and in honor of the event 

the chairman of the anthracite operators’ negotiating committee ; 
sent him, we read in the dispatches, ‘‘a huge basket of roses.” 

Perhaps this incident gives color to the belief of Secretary of 

Labor Davis that the settlement ‘‘marks a departure in the re- 

lations between capital and labor that may and should prove 

permanent.” 

Turning to the poorniat side, we find Banuel D. Warriner, 
chairman of the Anthracite Operators’ Conference, declaring 
himself ‘‘intensely gratified” that the strike is ended, and ex- 
pressing the hope that any bitterness it may have engendered 
will soon pass away. Ina statement to the press he says further: 


“Out of the strike and misunderstanding there has been ob- 
tained an assurance of five years of peace. During that time the 
public is guaranteed a regular, dependable supply of anthracite. 

“‘Production will be resumed at the earliest possible date. ... 
It is then expected that the recognized producers of anthracite 
will maintain normal winter prices for domestic sizes. It is also 
expected that the retail trade will maintain normal margins, 
so that our customers may not suffer from profiteering.” 


Press Comment from the anthracite-producing section of 
Pennsylvania also sounds a note of gratification. ‘‘Since this 
agreement does much toward curing the strike evil, our joy for 
the miners and our anticipation of their future prosperity are 
boundless,’ says the Scranton Republican. ‘‘The miners have 
successfully established the principle of no wage-reduction, 
and it is not probable that the mine-owners will ever attempt 
such a reduction again,” thinks the Pottsville Republican. 


THE PICK 


Anthracite miners celebrating the news of the end of the long strike, which had involved a daily loss of $1,150,600 in wages, and had brought 
business in the anthracite region to the verge of bankruptcy. 
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WHY NOT LOOK BEHIND? 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


The stupidity-of our officials and of our regulations is asserted 
in one place; the narrow-mindedness and unsportsmanlike 
qualities of Uncle Sam are proclaimed in another; again and 
again appear newspaper denunciations of national Pharisaism, 
sanctimoniousness and hypocrisy; and along with them are 
milder reflections on the validity of our private and public codes 
of morality. The apparent distinction drawn between the 
Countess of Catheart and her one-time paramour rouses to 
wrath both leaders of women’s rights organizations and news- 
paper writers. And there is at least one paper which ealls atten- 
tion to the coincidence that the Countess Catheart and -her 
moral turpitude arrive on our shores ‘“‘just at the moment when 
publishers are coming to grips over her memoirs.”’ 

Just enough of the story to enable readers to understand the 
lessons that are being drawn from it may be summarized from 
the voluminous narratives and interviews that appeared in the 
New York papers during the middle of the month. It seems 
that Vera, Countess of Cathcart, left her elderly husband and 
eloped with the young Earl of Craven, himself a married man. 
The Earl of Catheart secured a divoree from the Countess in 
1922, the Earl of Craven figuring as corespondent. The Harl of 
Craven was subsequently reconciled to his wife, with whom he 
came to this country last fall. On February 10, the Countess 
of Catheart arrived at New York, her purpose, according to the 
dispatches, being to make certain negotiations with New York 
publishers and play producers. 
liner, and then sent to Ellis Island to appear before a board of 


She was first detained on the 


inquiry. According to Immigration Commissioner Curran, the 


5 ie an pS rrr of. the Earl by a re] resentative 


Island authorities, the issuance of a warrant for him, 
flight to Canada. “ei 

_ At once ‘‘the militant leaders of the peewee eru 
in this country, as well as in England,’’ writes Robert T. Sm 


_ from Washington to the Baltimore Sun, were ‘“‘up in arms ove! 


the situation and threatening all sorts of dire reprisals against 
the man-made laws.’’ For instance, representatives of the 
National Woman’s party went to Secretary of Labor Davis to Be: 
“demand that the law should be enforced in a way that does not as 
discriminate against women.”’ <A group of prominent New York 
women protested to Secretary Davis. According to Miss Alice fe 
Paul, leader of the Woman’ Ss. party, ‘‘this action of the immi- — 
gration authorities shows clearly the need for writing into the 
Constitution the principle of equal rights between men and 
women.’’ Mr. Ralph Neale, fiancé of Countess Cathcart, 
appealing to the women of America, declared that the question 
at issue ‘‘concerns each and every woman, apart from her 
nationality.’? Thus, we read in one of Robert T. Small’s Con- 
solidated Press dispatches, the Countess became ‘‘more than 
a mere visitor—an issue.” 

Perhaps the commonest editorial view of the whole affair is 
that it is a sample of the muddle-headedness of officialdom. The 
Philadelphia Record finds four reasons why the Countess 
should not have been held up by the “‘moral turpitude” clause: 


“First, the phrase ‘moral turpitude’ was undoubtedly used by 
the framers of the law to indicate that mere political offenses 
should not operate to exclude applicants for admission. Second, 
neither the laws of her own country nor of this recognize that 
marital infidelity impairs in the remotest degree the civil rights 
of an offender, the most fundamental of those rights being liberty 
of travel. Third, it is officially acknowledged that her exclusion 
rests solely upon her frank admission of the facts; if she had 
chosen to deny them, all the power of the Government could not 
have prevented her entry. And fourth, the immigration authori- 
ties admitted without question, not three months ago, the man 
who was her partner in the illicit and temporary relation.” 


In an editorial entitled ‘‘Official Dunces,’’ the New York 
World points out that: 


‘Neither the Countess nor the Earl has been convicted of any 
crime. They were, respectively, the respondent and corespon- 
dent in a civil divorce action, and, however much they may have 
sinned they are under no obligation to admit that they are 
criminals. They are not criminals. 

‘““An administration which works in this fashion is econtempti- 
ble. The officials who conduct it are contemptible. Their 
stupidity, their hypocrisy, their utter lack of sense of justice, 
is galling. The cost of such administration to the people of 
the United States is immeasurable. For it represents us to all 
the world as a nation of Pharisees, of hypocrites and of self- 
satisfied fools.’’ 


““Has our decadent Puritanism carried us so far,” asks the 
Hartford Times, ‘that we must maintain a staff of investigators 
to snoop into the private lives of the visiting ladies?’’ ‘‘Some- 
the Norfolk 
“when Luis Angel Firpo was allowed 
to land, while a Cuban lady who accompanied him from Havana, 
was excluded.” The law which was invoked in the Catheart case, 
comments the Washington Star, ‘ 


thing of the same sort happened a year or two ago,”’ 
Virginian-Pilot reealls, 


‘is aimed at those who upon 
entry into the United States might menace the public morals or 


vite ine > eee 

it seems that our Government's atti- 

ly takes nerve for this country, with the highest 

ntage of divorces of any country in the world, to bar out 

foreigner, whether a Countess or an humble mechanic, on 
ground of ‘moral turpitude.’” 


"The holding up of the divorced Countess, in the opinion of the 
: World-Herald, ‘“‘represents the apotheosis of national 

yprocrisy by the side of which the Pharisaism of the Volstead 
Law, Mann Act, post-office censorship, and the thousand other 
pretensions to a rigid morality, local and national, fade into 
_trivialities’’:. ~ 


‘aed 
“The real offense of the Countess lies not in the fact that 
‘ she had her year in paradise, but that she was honest about it. 
_ Had she chosen to dissimulate, she would have been welcomed 
to a country where multitudes of men and women are doing 
é surreptitiously what she did openly.” 


While our own papers exclaim over our national hypocrisy 
as exhibited in the Cathcart case, critically inclined foreigners 
have been quick to take advantage of the opportunity. The 

- London Evening Standard thinks “it may provoke a smile to 
compare the moral standards of Ellis Island with those of 
Hollywood, and to reflect that the land which permits so 
much freedom in matrimonial readjustment within its own 
borders should be so squeamish concerning the divorces of 
foreigners.” In the future, predicts the London Daily Express, 
“no divorced woman can visit America without facing the 
possibility or, indeed, the certainty of being subjected to 
eross-examination on her moral turpitude; there are many 
distinguished persons in Europe who could not undergo the 
ordeal.” The London Star hears of American divorces “in 
which the details are quite as lurid as any which come before our 
courts. And one of the first things which divorced Americans 
do seems to be to make a honeymoon trip to London or Paris,” 
and the London Daily Express says: 


“Victims of matrimonial mistakes are sufficiently penalized 
to be in any need of further punishment than that which courts 
of law inflict. No Government can embroil itself in such a matter 
under pain of incurring the resentment and contempt of the 
whole civilized world.” 


And nearer to our borders the Vancouver Sun vehemently 
denounces the United States as “‘The World’s Prize Hypocrite”’: 


“Por the United States, the home of divorce, where the 
breaking of marriages has become a great industry, to hold up 
its official hands in holy horror at the ‘moral turpitude’ of Lady 
Cathcart is nothing but rank hypocrisy. America has more 
official prudery and more private immodesty than any other 
country on earth. In short, the official hypocrisy of the United 
States is becoming offensive, and all that offensive hypocrisy 
seems to be concentrated in this Cathcart case.” 


The Springfield Republican thinks that ‘perhaps the wisest 
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IF IMMIGRATION LAWS BECOME ANY STRICTER 
—Brown in the New York Herald Tribune. 


ciples and ideals.’”” And the Memphis Commercial Appeal, re- 
membering the exclusion of the young woman who accompanied 
the prize-fighter Firpo to this country, says *‘there is no more 
valid reason why the Countess should be allowed to enter the 
country than there was in the case of Firpo’s paramour; there can. 
be no vindication of a course that would exclude the paramour 
of a prize-fighter and admit the paramour of an Earl.” 

Finally, we have the Baltimore Evening Sun ealling attention 
to what it calls ‘the silver linings,’ which it sees behind the 
clouds of embarrassment and discomfort which were piled on the 
Countess of Catheart: 


“Verily, virtue is its own reward and the wages of sin run 
into large figures. Some one has said: Confess your sins and 
there will be a check in the morning mail from a confessional 
magazine. It might have been added that achieving some 
personal publicity at the moment when the confession is to be- 
come literature has a pleasing effect on the value of the publish- 
ing rights, with a corresponding inflation of the check. Of 
course, it is a mere coincidence that the Countess Cathcart arrives 
at Ellis Island, moral turpitude and all, just at the moment 
when publishers are coming to grips over her memoirs. But 
even so, it is an interesting coincidence.” 


WANTED: A DEMOCRATIC PROGRAM 


HE POLITICAL HONEYMOON in Washington, now 
that World Court and tax-revision matters have been 
disposed of by the Senate, is over, according to dis- 


“patches from the capital. These were the chief measures of the 


Coolidge legislative program, and were passed by the Senate 
only through strong support from the Democratic side. But 
from now on, observes more than one editorial writer and political 
correspondent, there is to be war in Washington between the 
Democratic organizations in the Senate and House and the 
Coolidge Administration. In fact, the skirmishing between the 
two political armies has begun. For this is the year when Con- 
gressional elections are held, and, as usual, the party in power 
is being made the target of an assault. 

The first definite program for the rehabilitation of the Demo- 
cratic party, says Charles Michelson in a Washington dispatch 


i 


~ to the influential New York World (Dem.), was the recent Demo- 


cratic gathering at the Washington residence of Senator Walsh, 
of Montana. The Democratic situation, we are told, was thor- 
oughly canvassed, with the idea of formulating important issues 
for the 1926 eampaign and bringing about unity of action. One 
of the guests was Franklin D. Roosevelt, who managed Governor 
Smith’s preconvention campaign in 1924, and who, if his health 
permits, may be the next Democratic candidate for Governor of 
New York. Said Mr. Roosevelt after the dinner: 

“Tt seems almost inevitable that there will follow a meeting 
of the National Democratic Committee in the spring for the 
definite purpose of planning an active campaign of education 
throughout the country on party policies and the reasons 
therefor. This is the first step in the Congressional campaign. 


And of course steps will be taken to place the National Com- 
mittee on a firm business basis.” 


While it would have been poor political strategy to announce 
the policy of the Democratic offensive several months ahead of 
the ‘‘zero hour,’’ Mr. Michelson tells usin a second dispatch that— 
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GETTING READY FOR THE CONGRESSIONAL PAGEANT 


—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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“The present intention is to devote most of the legislative = 
effort to the tariff, linking it up with the farmers’ troubles, 
and to agree on a definite agricultural measure; and, most ~ 
disturbing of all to the Administration, to oppose the Italian 
debt settlement. This program is, of course, tentative as 
yet, but the harmony hunters think they will be able to 
get the Senate and House delegations solidly behind all three — 
propositions. . 

“The program slants importantly in the direction of co-. 
operation with the insurgent Republicans, for they have eases 
indicated their distaste for the Italian settlement.” ‘ 


fie 


It seems, moreover, that in future the Democratic party will 
ignore, as much as possible, controversial questions. Says The 
World editorially of the party’s latest policy: 


‘Tt has been the chief characteristic of the Democratic party 
in recent years that it fought most over what it least agreed 
on. There is no reason why it should continue so to fight, | 
and plenty of other things for it to do. It is necessary for 
the Democratic party not only to agree that it will not fight over 
issues which hopelessly divide it, but also necessary for it to find 
something that it can fight for without wrangling, and be certain 
that the issue really matters. 

“The Democratic party is off on a better tack when, under the 
leadership of Senator Walsh, it examines the record of the 
Department of Justice in its aluammum investigation, and when, 
under the leadership of Representative Hull, it turns Mr. 
Hoover’s rubber flurry inside out, and points out the logical 
consequences of a trade war fought with tariffs. 

‘‘The most useful services which the Democratic party has 
performed have consisted of its efforts to oppose domination of 
the Government by corporate wealth. The most useful services 
which it can perform to-day lie in the same direction. The party 
has its opportunities. Misuse of the Federal commissions; failure 
to enact such legislation as is carried in the Coal Commission’s 
plans, apparently for fear of treading on the toes of corporate 
interests; the worst. tariff in the country’s history—these things 
invite the interest of the Democratic party and call on it for 
leadership.” 


Another Democratic paper, the Brooklyn Eagle, remarks that 
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THE FEED-BAG 


—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


POLITICAL FODDER FOR MAUD AND BOLIVAR 
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HUNTING TROUBLE 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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PROTECTING THE WEAK 
—Duffy in the Baltimore Sun. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE MEXICAN RUMPUS 


“out of the gathering at Senator Walsh’s home comes a hope that 
the Senate Democrats and House Democrats will begin to work 
jn harmony. The Walsh move is a step forward.” 

Here and there in the solid rank of Democratic dailies, however, 
harmony seems to be missing. All is not serene, it appears, in 
Democratic editorial sanctums; the 1926 campaign is not yet 
won. In fact, declares the New York Times (Ind. Dem.): 


“he Democratic statesmen who put their legs under Senator 
Walsh’s table and discust the policies by which the Democrats 
may win the next Congress elections, might just as well have 
predicted the weather of the Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November. Issues are born, not made. If no unexpected 
ones leap up in the next few months, the general wisdom or folly 
of the Democrats in Congress, provided the Republicans and 
Mr. Coolidge make no gross blunders, is likely to be the chief 
Democratic hope or despair.”’ 

The great fault to be found with Democratic leaders in the 
Senate and House, maintains Frank R. Kent, Washington 
correspondent of the independent Democratic Baltimore Sun, 
is that ‘‘after Congress has been in session three months, the 
minority party still is without a definite policy on a single public 
question. Furthermore, the Walsh conference was entirely 
futile so far as finding a unifying and effective issue is concerned.”’ 
The future of the Democratic party, asserts the Democratic 
Boston Globe, ‘‘seems to depend upon three conditions: The 
elimination of the rival cliques that disrupted the Madison 
Square Garden convention; the formation of real issues that will 
reveal to the voters a different set of principles from those repre- 
sented by the Republican party; and emergence of effective 
leadership.’”? As the Louisville Herald-Post (Ind. Dem.) declares: 


‘The truth is, the plight of the Democratic party remains 
almost exactly as it was the day John W. Davis was nominated 
for President. In the Democratic party to-day there are two 
strong men—McAdoo and Smith. They fought each other to 
death in New York in 1924; they are strong enough to do the 
same thing in 1928. Unite these two men and their followings, 
and there is a Democratic party; keep them divided, and the 
Republicans will win without exerting themselves. That is the 
whole story, and no Democratic conference can alter it.” 


THE MEXICAN CACTUS 


RESIDENT CALLES, OF MEXICO, observes the 

Louisville Courier-Journal, ‘‘is now out in the open.” 

In a three-column interview obtained by L. C. Speers, 
special correspondent of the New York Times, and approved by 
the Mexican President, we are told for the first time by the 
Executive himself what the Mexican Government’s attitude is 
toward foreign criticism of its newly promulgated land and oil 
laws. Prior to 1917, it will be recalled, Mexican law recognized 
that the owner of land also owned whatever petroleum or mineral 
deposits might lie beneath the surface. Article 27 of the 1917, 
or Carranza, Constitution, about which the ‘Mexican contro- 
versy” has centered, provides that, regardless of the ownership 
of any given tract of land, the oil and other mineral deposits 
beneath the surface belong to Mexico. This article would thus 
deny recognition of legally acquired rights under the old law to 
these deposits, and would make the denial retroactive. 

Much eriticism has come from the United States government 
officials, and from American citizens who believe their property 
rights below the Rio Grande are in danger. President Calles, 
notes the Louisville paper, instead of evading the questions put 
to him by the Times correspondent—questions relating to the 
recently enacted laws, and to rumors that the present deadlock 
between the United States and Mexican Governments might 
result in severed diplomatic relations—‘‘answers them frankly.” 
Furthermore, we are told, this is the first statement of any 
kind whatever given to the press from the Executive office at 
Mexico City. 

The Mexican “situation,” briefly, is as follows: Our State 
Department maintains that an agreement was made by which the 
Mexican Government would not violate American property rights 
in Mexico, and that it was upon the strength of this agreement 
that recognition was granted. To the intimation that recognition 
may be withdrawn because of the s -called retroactive clauses in 
the recently promulgated land and oil laws, President Calles 
replies that he will not be scared off by any such threats. Mean- 
while, notes the Newark News, ‘‘the deadlock between the twa 
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government and methods ad doctrines not RRenon aed ~ the 
constitutional charter is simply ridiculous. The Constitution of 
1917 in clear words establishes our system of government. Not 
a single case could be pointed out in which proceedings this 
Government has gone beyond constitutional boundaries. 

“T insist, however, upon the fact that a sense of elementary 
justice and the unavoidable social and economic needs of our 
country bind the Mexican Government fundamentally to procure 
the economic liberation of the Mexican proletariat for the de- 
velopment and prosperity of Mexicans as a whole. But this 
attitude does not imply an abandonment of or an attack upon 
the legitimate interests of the privileged classes. 

“The law regulating paragraph 1, Article 27, of the Constitu- 
tion, improperly called ley de extranjeria, and the regulating law 
of the same article concerning oil, are not yet perfected, because, 
in the process of enactment and enforcement, Mexican laws are 
still lacking the regulations the Executive has to issue. There- 
fore, I think that the stand taken by the American Government, 
of considering the so-called land and oil laws retroactive and 
confiscatory, is based on the impression of an incomplete legal 
situation.” 


To quote from another Mexico City dispatch tending to show 
the seriousness of the present situation: 


“The repeated statement of the Mexican Government— 
that it is resolved to maintain the position that it has power to 
legislate as it sees fit and that the new laws recently passed by 
Congress are not in any way affecting foreign, especially Ameri- 
can, interests—and the firm stand by the American State De- 
partment that the United States considers the passage of such 
laws is directly against American interests in Mexico, have 
produced a serious situation. 

“The prospect of a break between the United States and 
Mexico is viewed as unfortunate, as it is stated in diplomatic 
circles that several other Powers will follow suit, leaving Mexico 
with the recognition only of minor countries, whose position in 
the world is unimportant. 

“Another question is, according to a prominent diplomat: 
Will the United States, in case relations are suspended, lift the 
present embargo on arms shipments from the United States? 
At present the Washington Government is not willing to permit 
enemies of a recognized Government to secure arms in the 
United States to start a movement against it.” 


The State Department, says a Washington dispatch, has main- 
tained an attitude of silence since the outset of the correspondence 
with the Mexican Government on the subject of the oil and land 
laws, with the exception of a short statement issued by Secretary 
of State Kellogg following the publication of a long memorandum 
by the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, when Mr. Kellogg 
held that the position of this Government ‘‘has been, and still is, 
that the so-called land and petroleum laws recently promul- 
gated in Mexico contain provisions which are plainly retroactive 
and confiscatory.” But, points out the New York World: 


at fact i S ‘that some: Sof ‘the oil men, "Metaanes 


highly valuable land to which they acquired some 
prior to 1917, the year of the adoption of the new Cotsuteken 
They were required by the Carranza Government, in common 
with all natives and foreigners claiming to hold title to land, to 
present their proofs of title for registration.’ 

“Tt is explained that those whose titles were valid and incon- 
testable submitted their proofs as required, but that those who 
refused at that time have persisted in their declared right to rest 
their claim upon such pretended paper titles as they possest. 

“Ts it the duty of the United States Government to attempt, 
by what must be the exercise of admittedly superior power, to 
protect the questionable rights of these claimants? There is a 
possibility, by no means remote, that those who have represented 
the United States in the controversy have been misled or de- 
liberately deceived. The people of the United States have not 
yet forgotten that within quite recent years their own Govern- 
ment, ever watchful of their welfare, has been imposed upon and 
victimized by representatives of the same powerful interests 
which now complain that they are not “eee fairly treated by the 
Mexican Government.” 


On the other hand, maintains The Times, in an editorial: 


‘“The Mexican controversy has been going on for almost eleven 
years, antedating even the Constitution of 1917. A chronology 
of events shows that the Mexican Governments by legislation 
and decrees have constantly threatened confiscation of American 
petroleum properties, and that our State Department lodged 
protest after protest, until diplomatic relations with Mexico had 
to be suspended. They were resumed upon the pledge of the 
Mexican Government to live up to the agreement made by the 
Joint Commission. Certainly the United States can not be 
charged with unreasonableness in its negotiations.” 


“The United States does not contest Mexico’s sovereign 
rights,” explains the New York Herald Tribune. “It only 
challenges any assertion of right to annul the guaranties given 
investors by laws in force at the time of purchase.’’ Of the Calles 
interview in general, and the promise that Mexican laws will be 
enforced, in particular, the New Haven Register says: 


“The familiarity with which Mr. Calles slides in the words 
proletariat,’ ‘privileged classes,’ and the rest of the stand-bys 
of Marxian Socialism, gives one an assurance that there’ must 
have been at least a modicum of truth in the assertion that 
Bolshevism triumphed in Mexico when this man earried the 
election. That he sees through Communistie eyes and hears 
through Marxian ears, there can be no manner of doubt in the 
mind of any one reading this interview in its entirety. 

““Seeretary Kellogg has a real test of his ability as a diplomat 
waiting his next move. It is to be hoped that this move will be 
more thoughtfully made than was the one to the same President 
some months ago on a similar question. Otherwise it would seem 
that a severance of relations so recently resumed will be inevita- 
ble, and with such a man in the saddle down below the Rio 
Grande, there is no way to tell just what will happen to Americans 
and American rights.” 
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“HAIL TO THE CHIEF” 


Mussolini receiving the Fascist salute from Italian deputies from the Provinces, in the courtyard of the Palazzo Chigi, Rome. 


MUSSOLINI’S THREAT AGAINST GERMANY 


USSOLINI’'S REMARKABLE OUTBURST against 
Germany in the Italian Chamber, laying down Italy’s 
new policy in the South Tyrol of ‘“‘two eyes for an eye 

and a whole set of teeth for a tooth,” has led to what is generally 
described as the most violent long-distance altercation between 
two nations since the Armistice. The subject of the dispute is 
the Italian section of the Tyrol, or the Upper Adige Valley, the 
Italian ‘‘dictator’’ claiming that the German press, with the 
connivance of the Government, has been carrying on a campaign 
against Italian sovereignty over German-speaking inhabitants 
of what formerly was South Tyrol. ‘‘Let Germany remember,” 
he cried, while the Italian Chamber rose to its feet and cheered, 
‘that Italy is ready if necessary to carry her banners beyond her 
present frontiers, but back, never!” 

But what do German-American and Italo-American editors 
think of this outburst from a nation already a member of the 
League of Nations to one just about to enter it; from a nation 
fully armed to one that has been disarmed under the Treaty of 
Versailles? 


well-known papers reveals. 


Let us see what a telegraphic poll of many of the 
In the opinion of an Italian-language 
newspaper, the Corriere d’ America, of New York City, ‘**Musso- 
lini merely said what was necessary to compel the German 
Government to show its hand. No milder language could have 
forced Herr Stresemann to undertake to clear the situation so 
quickly.”’ ‘‘The spirited utterances of Premier Mussolini are 
not out of place,” agrees a Swiss-Italian-American daily, the 
Colonia Svizeera, of San Francisco. ‘It is a well-known fact,”’ 
we are assured by this paper, ‘‘that an active anti-Italian 
propaganda has been carried on among the German population 
of South Tyrol. 


same publicity has not been given to the militant utterances of 


His speech seems startling only because the 


Premier Held of Bavaria.’’ ‘“‘The Italo-German crisis involves 
the right of Italian sovereignty on Italian territory,’’ explains a 
New York Italian-American paper, the Il Popolo-Bollettino Della 
Sera, which reminds us that “Italy can not accord to the Ger- 
mans living within her boundaries privileges denied to other 
citizens.’’ Continues this editor: 

“The speech of Premier Mussolini can not be construed as a 
threat to Germany or Austria. He just gives warning that Italy 
under no circumstances would consent that the Italian flag shall 
be brought back from the boundary fixt by the peace treaties. 


This is not a question of culture. This is a question of irridentismo, 
which Italy must suppress, as it would be supprest in the 
United States if such an emergency should ever arise.” 


Another Italian-language daily, the San Francisco L’/talia, 
replying to a telegraphic request for its opinion on the Mussolini- 
Stresemann controversy, wires as follows: 


‘“‘There is a limit in the patience of men as well as nations. 
Italy has shown this patience since the acquisition of the Upper 
Adige. 

“The bitter resentment of the Italians, which burst out after 
Mussolini’s memorable admonition and warning to Germany, 
besides the shameful behavior of the German population in the 
Upper Adige, has been made keener by the low, ungrateful 
treachery of Germany, which too soon forgot that Italy was the 
only one among the nations of all Europe to favor German 
interests and rehabilitation to such a generous and noble extent, 
both in the Paris and Locarno conferences and in the matter 
of reparations, as to arouse the suspicion and jealousy of France, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, which had shown 
their determination to keep Germany down forever.” 


According to Jl Progresso Italo-Americano, of New York City: 
g A 


“The erucial point of the controversy is the Italian objection 
to the annexation of Austria to Germany. But in objecting to 
such an attempt, Italy is not alone. France, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, and Jugo-Slavia follow the same policy. Any attempt 
of Germany to carry out such a unionistic policy, which would 
make Germany a stronger Power than before the war, would be 
detrimental to the peace of Europe. Consequently the strong 
and unequivocal warning of Mussolini has cleared up a situation 
that could have become very dangerous, and has destroyed 
any German illusion on this question. 

“The only tyranny against the Tyrolese is the one that ‘pre- 
vents them, as well as any other Italian subject, to speak and 
act to the detriment of the Italian State, as the Tyrolese have 
done since the very day of their annexation. 

““Mhe 150.000 Austrians living within the new Italian boundary 
enjoy the same rights as other Italian citizens, and consequently 
must abide by the Italian laws. 

‘Where, therefore, is the alleged excess of the Italian tyranny?” 

The answer, it would seem, is found in several of the leading 
German-American newspapers, to whom telegraphic inquiries 
were sent. ‘‘The Italian measures in the Tyrol,’’ maintains a 
Pittsburgh paper, the Volksblatt wnd Freiheits Freund, “ con- 


stitute a flagrant breach of the promises made the Germans there. 


the fact 
aa the | 


Herold, “‘Mussolini’s speech 
amounts almost to a declara- 
tion of war against Germany.” 
“Violence of deed is the essence 
of his domestic, violence in 
gesture of his foreign policy,” 
remarks the New York Volks- 
zeitung. ‘‘He imitates Poin- 
earé, and like Poincaré his 
policies will be a failure,’’ pre- 
dicts the Winona (Minn.) 
America-Herold und Lincoln 
Freie Presse. This is also, in 
effect, the view of an Italian- 
American labor organ, La 
Notizia, of Boston, and the 
New York Staats Zeitung. In 
this German-American paper’s 
opinion, ‘‘what Mussolini said 
about South Tyrol is insolent 
falsification of history and 
bombastic word juggling.’” We 
read on: 


‘In answering Stresemann’s 
speech, Mussolini makes the 
naively stupid assertion that 
there is no Tyrolean question. 
Perhaps not for himself, but 
for the world and for the 
League of Nations. He attacks 
the League with the statement 
that the Fascist Government 
would oppose with ‘utmost energy’ any attempt of a meeting 
or a council to present the South Tyrolean question for discussion. 
Mussolini’s blusterings will not deter the League from con- 
sidering the Tyrolean question.” 


After a map in the New York Sun 


“Citizens of German blood can well be proud of the dignified 
attitude and scholarly reply of Foreign Minister Stresemann to 
Premier Mussolini,’’ thinks a St. Paul German-American daily, 
the Volkszeitung. Continues this paper: ; 


“Dr. Stresemann acknowledges that Bavarian organizations 
have tried to capitalize discontent in the Tyrol and turn it 
against Italy, but he denies that these attempts can be blamed 
against the German Government. He specifically rebukes the 
originators of an attempted Italian boycott, and he points 
out that he can not accept the responsibility for the hot words of 
the South German press. This is quite true. Thene is no 
censorship in Germany, as there is in Italy. His statement is 
not like the boastful ‘two eyes for an eye’ and ‘a whole set of 
teeth for a tooth’ of the Italian despot.”’ 


In his speeches of February 6 and 10, Prime Minister Mussolini 
“threw down the gauntlet to the Germans,’’ as one Rome eorre- 
spondent puts it, in this fashion: 


“Has Foreign Minister Stresemann denied the existence of a 
German press campaign, which for several months has passed 
the elementary limits of decency, speaking anti-Italian lies 
and offending institutions and sentiments most dear to the 
heart of Italians? No, because that campaign of the press 


taly’s 
mself, 
to a policy opposed to dena- 


“TRACED BY THE INFALLIBLE HAND OF GOD” 


Premier Mussolini thus characterizes the frontier marked by the 
boundary of the Brenner Pass. 


“Germany intends to assume 
tutelage of all the Germans of the world, 
few in the Upper Adige, who even before the 
’ to the Reich. © ’ 
“T declare in the mos 
explicit manner: os 


tion of the Upper A: 


accord in the peace treaties. 
gage in any discussion of that 


Council, and because of that, 
the action of the Tyrol Diet 
(for intervention by the League 
of Nations) is useless. 

“Tt is false that in the Upper 
Adige violence and terror reign, 
as has been said by Dr. Held, 
Premier of Bavaria. We will 
render that region Italian, 
because it is Italian, both his- 
torically and geographically. 
The boundary of the Brenner 
Pass is a frontier traced by the 
infallible hand of God. 

““We believe we are further- 
ing the cause of truth and 
civilization and even of peace 
—to substitute a new formula 
foranold one, namely, this one: 

““We exact the payment of 
two eyes for the loss of only 
one eye, and of a whole set of 
teeth for the loss of only one 
tooth.”’ 


Inhisreply to the February 6 
speech of the Italian Prime 
Minister, Dr. Stresemann de- 
plored the German press cam- 
paign against Italy and the proposed boyeott of Italian goods, 
and declared that Germany wished to live at peace with Italy. 
He asserted that the anti-Italian agitation had neither the 
support nor the approval of the German Government, and at 
the same time recognized Italian sovereignty over the Upper 
Adige region. Said Germany’s Foreign Minister, in part: 


‘“Germany has no means of interfering directly in South Tyrol. 
But Italy has the duty of protecting the minority there. If out 
of a policy of oppression there arises international danger, an 
appeal to the League of Nations is in order.” 


Following this reply to Mussolini's first speech, the German 
Reichstag approved the following declaration, which seems to 
have closed the incident, so far as Germany is concerned: 


“The German Reichstag vigorously rejects the Italian Prime 
Minister’s objectively unjustifiable and insultingly phrased 
attacks and sneers. Throughout the whole world the judicial 
conception prevails that the fate of racially related minorities is 
followed with heartfelt sympathy by their mother nation and 
that their struggle for the preservation of their nationality in~ 
vokes her support. 

‘“Altho the German people desire nothing other than to 
promote their own restoration in peaceful cooperation with other 
peoples, they will not permit themselves to be hindered from 
demanding just treatment of German minorities under foreign 
sovereignty. Least of all through insulting sneers and senseless 
threats, from wherever they may come, shall we be deterred 
from the exercise of this right.” 


“1. That the alien popula- 
dige is out- | 
side of those minorities who — 
were the object of special — 
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may danger of being sub- 
merged.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


American who goes right along 
with his effort to invent a non- 
refillable whisky bottle—Portland 
Oregonian. 


EvEeNTUALLY the political de- 
seendants of Mr. Jefferson will 
have to decide between -burying 
the hatchet or a few Democrats. 
—Deiroit News. 


TuereE are 17,000,000 tele- 
phones in the United States, so 
when a girl makes it in two guesses 
she isn’t doing so badly at that.— 
American Lumberman. 


GeNERAL FeEenG has ordered 
8,000 Bibles for his soldiers, and 
think of the fighting spirit he will 
have when the controversies get 


started!—Boston Transcript. HEY! 


Some seers declare the Demo- 
cratic party dead, but just wait 
till it has another national conven- 
tion and see if it isn’t as alive as a nest of wildcats.— Louisville 
Times. 


Tue ruins of a Roman forum have been unearthed in London, 
and first thing those Britishers know Mussolini will be claiming 
their capital as an Italian city.—Chicago Evening Post. 


Mark SuLiivan undertakes to tell why California doesn’t 
like New York. But, really, isn’t it because New York is not in 
California?—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Eviwentiy the Department of Justice has figured it out that 
the great rank and file of life won't stand for any monopoly in 
the staff of it—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Broapcastina of Congressmen’s speeches by radio began last 
week. If the radio survives this acid test of its popularity, its 
future is assured.—Southern Lumberman. 


ANTHRACITE miners have lost $142,000,000 in wages. Now if 
it were known what the operators have lost the consumers would 
know how much they will have to pay.—Toledo Blade. 


Heapurve reads, ‘‘Mussolini’s threats startle all Europe.” 
Let him go ahead, and the probabilities are that pretty soon all 
Europe will startle Mussolini.— Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Report has it that the National Pawnbrokers’ Association is 
preparing to branch out in a social way. We suppose that their 
entertaining will be limited to three balls per season.— New York 
American. 


JUST A MINUTE 
—Duffy in the Baltimore Sun. 


Tart Prince of Wales is a lucky 
bird. Suppose, for insta nee, that 
he had taken up aviation.—Daven- 
port (Lowa) Democrat. 


THERE are many more women 
thanmen. Which may mean that 
nature is slowly eliminating the 
weaker sex.—Washington Post. 


Or course if pie is to beincluded ~ 
in this gigantic food monopoly, the 
politicians are going to have a lot 

to say about it.— Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


Po.iticat alchemists are mak- 
ing desperate efforts to effect that 
transmutation of aluminum into 
seandal. — Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger. : 


SOMETIMES we are almost per- 
suaded that Calvin has got his 
own consent to see the White 
House spokesman as his successor. 
—Dallas News. ‘ 


ProsBaB ty they call him ‘‘Muss”’ 
at the Rome Rotary Club, and, 
the way he is trying to start one 
in Europe, it sounds appropriate. 
—American Lumberman. 


Democrats in Washington have 
organized a ‘‘get-together”’ cam- 
paign. This should be compara- 
tively easy; the hard thing is to get them apart.—Detroit News. 


FortruNATELY we are not a warlike nation. So only 67.5 per 
eent. of our annual appropriations are for war purposes, past 
present and future.—Buffalo Evening News. 


Tur Ohio woman who married eight men and poisoned only 
two paid a compliment to our sex which not every woman who 
has married once will indorse.—Louisville Times. 


Hrenry Forp is buying up old violins and if he wants to make 
himself really popular in some neighborhoods he will reach out 
for the ukuleles and saxophones.—Portland Oregonian. 


WE have an inquiry from a citizen who wants to know where 
the population of this country is the most dense. That’s an 
easy one—from the neck up, brother.—New York American. 


A parry of 300 American millionaires is to visit England this 
year. We understand there is a strict understanding among them 
that nobody is to buy the place without consulting the rest.— 
The Passing Show. 


Tur late W. L. George averred that he had analyzed women 
and cataloged them, and found sixty-five distinct species. He 
must have had acquaintance with just about sixty-five different 
women.—T roy Record. 


A New Yorker claims to have a scheme by which firemen can 
extinguish a blaze without ever leaving their quarters, and if it 
works it will mean much for the development of the pinochle 
game.—Chicago, Evening Post. 


‘THE LOCARNO SPIRIT IN THE BALKANS 


N THE VERY NEAR FUTURE the Balkan Peninsula 


will be the center of discussion, according to some German ~ 


M journals, which point out that this- troubled section of 
Europe now occupies the closest attention of several Foreign 
Offices, but especially those of London and Moscow. According 
to the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, British influence dominates in 
Athens and .in. Bucha- : 
rest, while Russia, having 
signed a treaty with Tur- 
key, is endeavoring to 
get Bulgaria and Jugo- 
Slavia to join hands with 
the Soviet Republics. 
Meanwhile, in Switzer- 
land, the Gazette de Lau- 
sanne ominously remarks 
that ‘“‘while the war of 
1914 started in the Bal- 
kans, the peace of 1919 
has failed to settle the 
situation in that section 
of Europe, which even 
now is a potential source 
of many painful sur- 
prizes.” But notwith- 
standing these solemn 
auguries, it is the belief 
of certain Balkan editors 
that the spirit of Locarno 
has penetrated as far as 
Constantinople, Belgrade, 
Bucharest, and Athens. In view of the perennial feud between 
the Turks and the Greeks, they are pleased to note in the Con- 
stantinople Vakit the following: 


Rover is with me, I feel so safe.’’ 


“‘For some days past we have been receiving good news from 
Athens. This news concerns the relations between the two coun- 
tries, and the point strest is the need of a better and more solid 
friendship between them. All this is good and agreeable. For 
many and various reasons, we claim that Greece and Turkey 
should live side by side in a peaceful and friendly way, especially 
because of their common economic and commercial interests.” 

While the Turkish press gives this intimation of Turkish 
friendship, the Bulgarian Preporetz, which is said to reflect the 
views of the new Liaptcheff Cabinet, also declares that ‘‘the 
program of the Government aims to reestablish complete tran- 
quillity in the country, to wipe out the near as well as the remote 
past, to consolidate the nation’s finances, to improve the living 
and working conditions of all classes of the population, and to 
eultivate better and more truly neighborly relations with adjoin- 
ing countries.” Another Socialist 
Narod of Sofia, in considering the possibilities of a Balkan pact, 


sulgarian newspaper, the 
assures us that ‘‘all the Slavs in the Balkans are favorably dis- 
posed toward it, and it is up to Jugo-Slavia to further the ac- 
complishment of such a pact by granting full religious and edu- 
eational autonomy to the Bulgarian minorities of Serbian 
Macedonia.” 

In Serbia the Belgrade Vreme, which is described as represent- 
ing the views of the Jugo-Slay Government, explains the failure 
of the original proposal of the Greek Foreign Minister Rentis for 


a Balkan pact as follows: 


“The whole plan was to procure the reestablishment of the 


A GENTLE BRITISH JIBE 


Dame Europe: “I used to be so nervous in this district, but now that dear 


alliance without additional economic agreements. Jugo-Slavia 
wanted the pact in order to obtain some economic and com-~ 
mercial advantages, while Greece desired it in order to make its 
position secure in the Balkans. Therefore, Greece wished a 
Jugo-Slav guaranty for its security without giving us adequate 
compensation. Yet the fact remains that Europe considers the 
Balkan pact as the best guaranty for peace in the Balkans, which 
remain the only sore 
spot in Kurope, now 
that the Rhine pacts 
have removed all danger 
of conflict in the West.” 


This language of the 
Jugo-Slay press is re- 
garded as more signifi- 
cant in view of recent 
friction between Athens 
and Belgrade over the 
alleged ill-treatment of 
some Serbian minorities 
in Greek Macedonia, and 
in view also of the more 
o: less bitter clashes be- 
tween the newspapers of 
the two countries. Not- 
withstanding such an- 
tagonism we find therad- 
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ical Serbian journal, Sa- 
moouprava, urging friend- 
ship between Greece and 
Jugo-Slavia, in 
words: 


—The Daily Courier (Liverpool). these 


“The life of the two peoples is marked by mutual sympathy. 
The Greek struggle for independence found a sympathetic reac- 
tion in what at that time was Serbia. Even to-day the fortunes 
of the two nations are closely interwoven, and this detail should 
not be omitted from the thoughts of the politicians of the two 
countries.” 

Roumania is said to be so oceupied with her domestie prob- 
lems, following the sensational abdication of the Crown Prince 
Carol, that it has no time to spend on possibilities of a Balkan 
pact. Yet it is pointed out by some Greek editors that the 
Bucharest Lupta has significantly remarked that Roumania’s 
policy at home and abroad will suffer no change as the result of 
the Crown Prince’s coup. Instead of a new Balkan war in the 
spring, say some editors, we may therefore expect guaranteed 
peace, and we find the Constantinople correspondent of the 
semiofficial Athens daily Eleftheros Typos saying, on official 
that 
peninsula, the Turkish Foreign Minister will have his Balkan 
pact ready,” and we read: 


information, “before the dangerous season reaches the 


“This Balkan paet will guarantee Turkish security from the 
West in the same manner as the Paris treaty with Soviet Russia 
has taken care of the Eastern frontiers of Turkey. Moreover, 
and this is the most important part of the whole question, the 
Turkish Government desires the conclusion of a Balkan pact, 
not as a sequel to Locarno, but rather as a counterpart. What 
Turkey wants is to show Europe and the world that the Balkans 
are entirely independent of the League of Nations and fully able 
to take care of their own interests without outside interference.” 


Our policy, said Bulgaria’s Foreign Minister Bouroff, to the 
Sofia correspondent of the Athens Prova, is ‘‘to sign the pact when 


it is ready and when it is submitted to us. Also we will help and 


+) (ei pe er 


eral chorus favoring a Balkan 
pact is heard from Moscow, 


cae gran 


A discordant note in the gen- 


where we find the [sviestia op- 
posed to the pact, which it 
considers ‘‘impossible, on ac- 
count of the many differences 
of opinion between the various 
Balkan peoples.” With char- 
acteristic dogmatism it adds 
that: ‘‘The only pact possible 
is one between Soviet Russia 
and Jugo-Slavia, and _ this 
simply because of the many 
past associations, and the inter- 
bound interests of these two 
essentially Slav countries.” 

The Paris Temps notes that 
Soviet Russia has been reach- 
ing to put its finger in the 
Balkan pie, but wonders why 
Russia should think that Bol- 
shevik propaganda in South- 
eastern Europe is due for any 
more success now than it had 
in the past. This newspaper 
goes on to say: 


“Roumania forms a solid 
block against which all schemes 


- of national dissolution have 


struck in vain. This is a State built on sound foundations, and 
the facility with which it lately settled the delicate question of 
Prince Carol’s renunciation of his rights to the throne, prove that 
the dynasty has deep roots in the country, and that the Rou- 
manian people and their king are thoroughly united. In Bulgaria, 
all the healthy elements of the nation reacted with savage energy 
against the Communist menace that declared itself so tragically 
last year. The coming to power there of the Liaptchef Cabinet 
proves that the situation has sufficiently cleared up to permit a 
return to normal constitutional order. In Jugo-Slavia differing 
interests have been finally consolidated by the reconciliation of 
the Serbs and the Croats. Then in Greece the proclamation of 
the military dictatorship of General Pangalos is at least evidence 
of the will to combat the spirit of disorder and anarchy and 
parliamentary impotence. It is hard to see where Moscow’s 
influence could take hold in the Balkans, because even tho it be 
true that there are grave matters for solution between the Balkan 
States, they all have the same vital need to keep themselves free 
from revolutionary contagion.”’ 


No Bolshevik maneuver, this daily goes on to say, could break 
up the Little Entente, which is the supreme guaranty for the 
maintenance of the territorial sfatus quo of Czecho-Slovakia, 
Roumania, and Jugo-Slavia. As to the idea of a Balkan 
Locarno being unrealizable, which the Jsviestia seems to believe, 
the Temps reminds us that such a project is now engaging the 
most serious attention of the Balkan countries. 


“DRAT THIS WEATHER!” 
—The Daily Courier (Liverpool). 


cies,” and it avers that they 
are correct, for “upon this 
problem and only this problem, 
the fate of Europe hangs.” 
We read then: 


‘Perhaps skeptics are right 
in asserting that the European 
peoples have no love of peace, 
but are simply tired. Perhaps. 
But this, after all, is imma- 
terial. It suffices to glance at 
the economic difficulties with 
which Germany has to cope in 
order to realize that this is no 
time for political hatred. We 
decided at Locarno to follow 
the path of peace. Let us 
remain faithful to this engage- 
ment, and let us carry it. out 
in a clear, firm and consistent 
manner, without paying any 
attention to the shouts that 
reach us from the street.” 


This Berlin daily goes on to 
say that in the years immedi- 
ately after the war it was often asserted abroad that the purpose 
of German policy was to alienate British sympathy from France 
and French sympathy from Britain. These reports were always 
denied in Berlin, we are told, and now ‘“‘it becomes clear that 
they were no more than malicious lies.”’ Anglo-French rela- 
tions are now better than they ever have been, it is declared, and 
therefore “if we want to profit by Locarno, we should solve the 
old problem, namely, work out a direct agreement with France.” 
This newspaper then says: 


‘Tt is important to ndte that the Locarno treaties will become 
profitable to Germany only in case a Franco-German agreement 
is added to them, and not a paper agreement, but a real one, that 
penetrates deeply into the political, economic, and cultural life of 
both countries. . . . ° German policies must, above all, become 
economie policies. This has never been so important as now. 
One may doubt whether in all our procedure, which finally re- 
sulted in Locarno, we treated this aspect of the problem with 
sufficient attention. However that may be, it is admitted by all 
that before long the Locarno treaties may become advantageous 
in the economie sense of the word.” 


As to economic cooperation between France and Germany, 
this journal reminds us that numerous ideas for such cooperation 
have been suggested, such as the alliance of coal and iron in- 
terests, the exchange of various sorts of raw material and of 
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manufactured goods, the coordinated regulation of certain in- 
dustries in both countries, and finally a customs alliance. That 
all these ideas are sound at bottom, we are told, and that each of 
the two countries possesses material which the other lacks, can 
not be doubted, but the practical difficulties in the way of realizing 
these suggestions are described as enormous. Yet even admitting 
this fact, it is declared, one can but wonder why so little has been 
done to introduce them into the economic life of the two coun- 
tries. A wide field lies open here for private initiative, according 
to this newspaper, which continues: 

_ “The recent customs conference in England made it clear 
that the English customs laws are directed against Germany 
above all, and that each achievement of German industry 


awakens a. sharper competition in England than in any other 
country. France also suffers from English tariff laws, tho less 


THE BRIAND-STRESEMANN WEDDING 


“In their household, the wife will wear the trousers.”’ 


—La Victoire (Paris). 


than Germany. This might result in a joining of the interests of 
Paris and Berlin which, in turn, might result in a unification of 
their customs policies. Should an international economic con- 
ference be held, it would show that the pacification of Kurope 
is only half accomplished as long as only the political and 
not the economic features of the problem are kept in mind.” 


For all that, this daily admits that the psychologic factors are 
perhaps even more important than the economic, and this keeps 
it from being too optimistic, for it tells us that there are still 
“too many voices in the street’ shouting hatred, west as well as 
east of the Franco-German boundary. Another German view is 
exprest by the Frankfurter Zeitung as fdllows: 


“Every British Government hitherto has been obliged to abide 
by the policy of the balance of power on the Continent, no 
matter whether it admitted it in principle or not. But the down- 
fall of Germany and the Treaty of Versailles brought about a 
situation in which there was nothing like a balance. Russia 
found itself quite apart, Germany was utterly defeated. France, 
possessing a large and well-trained Army, remained the only 
autoeratie ruler on the Continent. Moreover, thanks to her 
submarines and airplanes, France is also a very dangerous factor 
to Britain. Is there any way of reestablishing a balance of 
power in Europe, outside of the way leading to the general eon- 
solidation and reinforcement of shattered Germany? It is but 
natural that there should appear a far-reaching parallel between 
German and British interests. ”’ 


> 


THE LATIN-AMERICAN PRESS ON 
TACNA-ARICA 


PROFOUND SENSATION was caused throughout 
Latin-America, we are told, when General Pershing 
withdrew from the Plebiscite Commission on the Tacna- 

Arica dispute, and was succeeded by Major-General Lassiter. 
Some Latin-American editors refused to believe in the serious 
nature of General Pershing’s dental troubles, and looked upon 
his illness as a diplomatic one; but they have since learned of his 
announcement that he would enter a hospital at Washington for 
treatment. Meanwhile an Arica (Chile) press dispatch advises 
us that President Coolidge, as arbitrator in the Tacna-Arica 
dispute, ruled that he would entertain the Chilean and Peruvian 
appeals in connection with the election law, and that he allowed 
until February 14 for the filing of the necessary 
documents with the Plebiscite Commission. The 
Plebiscite Commission, we read further, is specifi- 
eally ordered to continue its work pending the final 
ruling. According to the Santiago (Chile) Mercurio— 


‘Tt is no secret that Washington would gladly 
give up the rédle of arbitrator if a solution to the 
tangle could be found. While General Pershing is 
reported to have abandoned the task because of 
failing health, the State Department faces a dilemma: 
either it must continue the plebiscite struggle, and 
shoulder the inevitable consequences, or it must 
invite a Latin-American State to share in the doubt- 
ful honor of trying to disentangle the knot. 

‘*A very important domestic issue, moreover, has 
arisen in the United States in connection with the 
plebiscite. An influential Republican faction, led 
by Mr. Borah, begins to realize the mistake made 
in accepting the arbitratorship, should the plebiscite 
prove to be afailure. These critics are weighing very 
heavily on Messrs. Coolidge and Kellogg, who are 
endeavoring to lead Washington out of the present 
impasse. 

““We have been told on most authoritative sources 
that Mr. Kellogg wishes another Latin-American 
State to join him, but his efforts have so far been 
fruitless, because nobody wants to mix in the con- 
troversy. Both Argentina and Brazil have been 
approached by Mr. Kellogg, but their attitude has 
been noncommittal. Should Mr. Kellogg make an 
official request, Argentina’s position would be most 
difficult, because however willing she might be to 
lend a helping hand, the chances of success are too 
remote to be attractive.” 


Chilean press dispatches to the Buenos Aires Prensa attribute 
General Pershing’s resignation to rumored objections made by 
the State Department to his activities against Chile. This report 
is seen by the Peruvian press in a different light, and the semi- 
official Lima Commercio has this to say: 


“There has been something inexplicable in the course of 
events. The Chilean representative, Mr. Edwards, who had 
fought General Pershing tooth and nail, who bluntly accused 
him of favoring the Peruvian claims and protested to the arbitra- 
tor against every step taken by his representative, made a 
sudden about-face upon arriving at Santiago, fresh from the rup- 
ture, stating he had faith in General Pershing’s impartiality, 
and eredited him with wishing only for the welfare of America 
and for peace for both Peru and Chile. If Chile held General 
Pershing in such high esteem, why did she so bitterly attack him 
at every turn? The key to this contradiction lies in that the 
attacks were made before Santiago knew of Pershing’s with- 
drawal, and the praise pronounced after he was no longer con- 
sidered an obstacle to Chilean ambitions. ”’ 


The press of neighboring Latin-American countries seem to be 
divided as to the likelihood of a satisfactory settlement of the 
Tacna-Arica controversy. The Buenos Aires Razon has this to 


say: 


“The bloody incidents of the last six months reveal the exis- 
tence of an impasse that the United States can not solve. Every- 


thing points to the continuance of Chile’s hold on the disputed 
territory. Altho this country will very likely offer a proposal 
concerning the matter of giving Bolivia an ocean outlet— 
to be disecust at a special conference by the three nations 
who were at war in 1879—Peru would probably refuse such a 
proposal, inasmuch as it has entered into some sort of under- 
standing with Bolivia on the subject of the ocean outlet. All 
told, Chile is the only country that needs territorial expansion, 
and would therefore be justified in upholding by might, if need 
be, the rights secured by her victory over her enemies.” 


O Jornal of Rio de Janeiro considers General Pershing’s 
withdrawal a warning to South America of the beginning of 
American armed intervention, and it observes: 


“The outcome of the plebiscite tangle will be the occupation 
of the zone by American forces, thus establishing a protectorate 
in name, where one already exists infact. Such is at least the aim 
Washington must have in mind when we consider the strange 
doings of the arbitrator. Will Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay, the only five countries remaining free from Ameri- 
can interference, be passive witnesses of this attempt?” 


The Diario Del Plata of Montevideo (Uruguay) declares that 
the United States has at last ‘realized that the plebiscite under 
Chilean supervision isa fake,” and it adds: ‘‘No impartial results 
ean be obtained under a régime of force, no matter what regula- 
tions are put on paper by the commission.’’ The Buenos Aires 
Nacion remarks: 

“We must not forget that the United States is not authorized 
to enforce any decree, and that it has no intention to carry out a 
decision by force of arms or economic pressure, nor to intervene 
in any way in case clashes occur between the contenders. Should 
a break come, the only step Washington would take would be to 
offer mediation. Were this declined, it would entirely withdraw 
from the controversy.” 

An Arica press dispatch to Listin Diario of Santo Domingo 
charges that General Pershing’s break with the Chilean delega- 
tion was the result of a gross mistake committed by the American 
delegation, and it argues: 

“The Americans arrived ignorant of the fact that Chile is not 


an Indian country like Peru. The great mass of Chileans are 
white and educated. They are intensely patriotic. All public 
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AMERICA. - 
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AN ARGENTINE SLAM 


“mhe United States wants to lead the rest of America, but is having 
a hard time trying to manage so many.”’ 


—Atlantida (Buenos Aires). 
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A BITTER BITE FOR UNCLE SAM 


Uncie Sam: “This little apple is giving me a good many headaches!” 
—Caras Y Caretas (Buenos Aires). 


matters are freely discust, and there is really a public opinion 
deserving of the name. When we add to this an absolute freedom 
of the press, which permits the transmission of uncensored news 
everywhere in the country, it will be easy to understand how the 
whole nation was aroused by the unwarranted investigations and 
the partiality shown by the Americans. Furthermore, the 
American members always aim to impress the residents of Arica 
and Tacna with the superiority of the United States, and that is 
highly unsavory to the natives. General Pershing tried to build 
up a proconsulate by obnoxious methods, lending his ear always 
to Peru’s claims and turning it away from Chile’s.”’ 


The Buenos Aires Prensa sums up the situation as follows: 


‘However unfortunate the successive crises suffered by the 
negotiations, they must not be allowed to sway the final results. 
There is a common agreement that no change of governments 
must interfere with the solution. There is a solemn engagement 
which must be fulfilled quietly in spite of temporary setbacks and 
unavoidable clashes. The whole continent is pledged to carry 
out the award. The road is mapped out. Pessimism and dilatory 
tacties are entirely out of place. 

“The plebiscite must not and will not be the source of new 
conflicts. The real way to peace and concord will be a demo- 
cratic and peaceful struggle, frank, loyal, correct and just. No 
diplomatic interference must be permitted to halt the solution.” 

The desire of the United States, according to the Washington 
correspondent of the London Times, to find a friendly and 
dignified way out of an impasse, is as urgent as ever, but no 
hurried movement will be made. This informant points out 
that deliberation is the more necessary as the general character 
of the relations between the United States and other States of 
the Western Hemisphere are involved. Meanwhile he describes 
General Lassiter as a man of great administrative ability and 
of exceptional charm, who is remembered in London as a military 
attaché at the United States Embassy, and whose record during 
the He took part in the Champagne- 
Marne, the Aisne-Marne operations, and in the St. Mihiel 


war was admirable. 
offensive, and rose, we are told, from Lieutenant-Colonel to 


Major-General. 


- is the security of ore 
Dp recorded in the Washington fae eine at 
once apparent, and he adds: 


_ “What is needed, if China is to be saved from herself, is, for 
the present, firm insistence on the observance of the existing 
treaties pending the restoration of unity and tranquillity by the 
strong hand of competent authority. Incidentally, it may be 
observed that England and Japan, with or without America, 
could do much, when a favorable opportunity occurs, to assist 
in the establishment of that authority. In the meanwhile, 
however, persistence in their present policy of subscribing to 
the American doctrine of patient acquiescence in Young China’s 
impossible demands can only result in making things much 
harder for all concerned when the time comes for undertaking 
the serious business of national reconstruction.” 


Mr. Bland remarks further that any one who possesses, or 
who is supposed to possess, some special knowledge of Far 
Eastern affairs, must be struck by the frequency with which he 


is met by the question: ‘‘When is China going to settle down?” | 
Now the constant recurrence of such. 


or words to that effect. 
questions, he tells us, is evidence of a very wide-spread mis- 
conception concerning the real nature of the disease from which 
China’s body politic is suffering, and he continues: 


“Tt is generally assumed by those who ask when China is 
going to settle down that the chaotic conditions which have 
existed and increased since the overthrow of the Monarchy in 
1912 are mostly transitory disorders, natural enough in the early 
stages of a. nation’s post-revolution development. There is 
also a marked tendency to believe (the wish being father to 
the thought) that under the beneficent influences of Western 
culture and democratic institutions these disorders must speedily 
disappear and representative government eventually be estab- 
lished, to the great benefit of the Chinese people. It is difficult 
to persuade those who have not given these matters serious 
thought that the causes of unrest and civil strife in China are 
deep-rooted in the life of the nation (the strongest racial type 
on the earth), and that it is impossible to effect any rapid 
modification of the type of a social structure, either by political 
revolutions or by the application of imported formule’ and 
codes of law.” 


It is becoming increasingly evident, according to Mr. Bland, 
that nothing can be done by the Powers to put an end to the 


present anarchy in China until they grasp ‘‘the fundamental 


truth, proclaimed in every line of Chinese history,” that only 
under an autocratic form of government can the warring fac- 
tions be supprest, and tranquillity restored to the long suffer- 
ing people. We read then: 


“All talk about the abolition of likin, extraterritoriality, 
or opium; all professions of sympathy with Young China’s 
aspirations and denunciations, are sheer waste of time, so long 
as this truth remains tacitly ignored. The Augean stables can 
not be cleansed with a cup of rosewater. Let the eloquent 
arguments imported by the Chinese Intellectuals from Yale 
and Harvard be discarded for what they are—the baseless 
fabric of a dream; and let it be remembered that the lawless 
elements in this essentially law-abiding land have never yet 
been kept in check, and never can be, except by the firmly 
exercised authority of a benevolent despotism. It will be time 
enough to discuss the revision of ‘unequal treaties’ when China 
has recovered her unity and other essential attributes of a 
sovereign State. 

“The most discouraging feature of the present situation is 
that during ten years’ turmoil of strife between the various 


four years ago Sir rabeets Hart | deprecated the 4 activities of the — 
anti-dynastic element of Young China, and advocated ‘patching 


up the Manchu rule,’ on the ground that ‘there was no man — 


of mark whom all China would accept as the founder of a new 


dynasty.’ Ten years later, Liang Ch’i-Ch’ao, a famous scholar 
and historian, declared that ‘the end of the disturbances created 
by the Revolution would be a Constitutional Monarchy, which 


would be brought about by one man, not at present on the - 


stage.’” 


BENEFIT OF THE HUNGARIAN FORGERIES ) 


\.R MORE IMPORTANT than the forgery of French 

franc notes in Hungary, we are told, is the issue it raises 

of Hungary’s position in the new Europe. Sir William 
Goode, who has been the unofficial financial adviser of the Hun- 
garian Government, says that the publicity given to these for- 
geries has been of benefit because it has served to strip Central 
Europe of unrealities. The bitterness which has marked the 
attacks on Hungary by the “‘irispired press” of the Little En- 
tente, he declares in an interview in the London Observer, reveals 
the undiminished hatred with which Hungary has had to contend 
on the part of most of her victorious neighbors. Sir William is 
quoted further as saying: 


“That hatred may or may not be justified, but to my mind it 
raises an issue far greater than that of the forgeries; namely, the 
importance of extending the spirit of Locarno from the Rhine to 
the Danube. 

“Tf the Locarno spirit had prevailed in the Danubian basin, 
it is quite probable that Count Bethlen, the Prime Minister 
of Hungary, would have been given unstinted credit for dealing 
so firmly and so fearlessly with a difficult internal situation. 
Certainly there would have been no such orgy of foreign- 
press inventions regarding the forgeries. Compared with 
some of these inventions, the ‘German corpse factory’ was 
a friendly inexactitude. 

“The facts are that notes to the value of not more than 
£200,000 were forged, that many of these were discarded by the 
forgers themselves as useless, and that only a very few spurious 
notes were disposed of. 

“The moment the plot was discovered the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, without foreign pressure, arrested a Prince with a 
famous name, and their own Chief of Police, and also ordered 
a bishop to be tried. In all twenty-four persons, regardless of 
their social standing or official connections, have been put into 
prison and are kept there under Hungarian law, pending their 
trial. 

“Count Bethlen has further granted a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, on which the Opposition, numerically quite 
unimportant, is generously represented. I doubt if the Prime 
Minister of any other Central European country would have 
shown the same fairness and fearlessness under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

“It should be remembered that there is great temptation to 
the Little Entente so to project Hungary as to make her appear a 
country ruled by irredentist or Hapsburg forgers. Thus it would 
be easier to keep Hungary under the subjection of a Military 
Control Commission indefinitely, and to obtain the much-desired 
territorial ‘corridor’ connecting Czecho-Slovakia. with Jugo- 
Slavia—previously refused by the Allied Powers. Count Michael 
Karolyi, the former rather pathetic President of a short-lived 
Hungarian Republic and now convicted of high treason, also 
finds that these forgeries give him another opportunity to vilify his 
own country; opportunity which the United: States Government 
has officially prohibited him from utilizing. 

“Tt is all rather discouraging to those who have worked to- 
ward Kuropean reconstruction and who, in official or other 
capacity, have helped most of these countries on to their economic 
legs. Evidently some of these States have not yet learned that 
vindictiveness does not pay. The sooner there is a Locarno for 
the Danube Basin the better.” 


SEEDING CALIFORNIA REDWOODS FOR FUTURE FORESTS. 


LONG THE CALIFORNIA COAST, in Ge heart of the 
timber country, where there yet remains a goodly part 
&. of the only redwoods in the world, infant forests of pine 
and cedar and fir and redwood are beginning to grow. And not 
merely a few acres at a government experiment station or the 
scattering seedlings from seeds dropt by a parent tree. This is 
something more far-reaching and 
more vital to the needs of coming 
generations—an organized and planned 
effort, on the part of large lumber 
concerns, to provide a generous supply 
of timber for the future, says Mr. 
W. W. Fairbanks in The Southern 
Lumberman (Nashville) : 


“Beginning on a small scale about 
two years ago, two nursery stations for 
the propagation of young forest trees 
have grown into considerable propor- 
tions. The first of its kind in the 
United States is in the lumber town 
of Fort Bragg on the northern Cali- 
fornia coast. The second is a hundred 
miles farther north, at Scotia, in the 
heart of the lumber belt of Humboldt 
county. 

“The initial operations at Fort 
Bragg resulted in the organization of 
the California Redwood Association, 
which now includes about twenty of 
the big lumber concerns which operate 
in the timber belt from Point Arena 
on the south to the Oregon line. 

“These young forest plant nurseries 
at Fort Bragg cover four acres of 
land. An established system has been 
developed and this and the nursery 
at Scotia supply all other concerns 
whose owners are members of the 
organization with young seedlings used 
for replanting their respective holdings. 

“First of importance in the work of 
growing new forests is the gathering of 
the seed; no slight undertaking either, 
for one can not go into the open market 
and buy, even with ready money, seed 
for the growing of a million young forest trees. In 1924 seed- 
gathering began early in October and continued nearly through 
November. Redwood was the principal seed, and of this there 
was gathered 5,500 pounds; no simple task when it is remembered 
that about five thousand seed are required to weigh one pound. 

“To obtain a two-hundred-pound barrel of the seed, there 
is required the labor of three men for four weeks. The seed- 
gatherers are helped in their work from a strange and unusual 
source. Squirrels gather for their winter’s supply of food large 
quantities of the seed-cones. With unerring instinct they select 
the best and largest—those containing the most fertile seed—and 
just what the seed-gatherers would choose were their judgment 
as perfect. 

“Far out on the topmost branches of the trees these little 
animals cut the cones free with their sharp incisors. Soon 
they litter the ground and the seed men have but to gather in 
the spoils. At the nursery plant, these cones, no larger than a 
walnut, are placed in trays in an electric drier. The cones soon 
open and the seed are easily shaken out. Even with the best 
judgment in selection, seeds yield but twenty-five per cent. of 
young plants. 

*“Seeds are sown broadcast in beds shaded by an enclosure of 
lathing. When a year old the strongest plants are selected for 
immediate planting on the cut-over lands. The weaker are again 
planted in fresh beds and allowed to remain for a year or more 


Illustrations from The Southern Lumberman 


REDWOOD SEED WHEN FIRST GATHERED 


Showing the cones containing the seed, which is later 
shaken out, dried, and planted. 


longer. Thus there is always a fresh supply of available sondlies 
coming on. When ready to plant the young growth has reached 
a height of eight to ten inches. 

“Planting of the seedlings begins in December, ae the 
ground is well water-soaked, and it continues till the following 
March, usually the end of the rainy season. Three hundred 
and fifty trees is considered a day’s work for one man, and that 
number is supposed to cover an acre 
of ground. 


“But little attention may be given 
the individual plant after it is once in 
the ground, when it is a matter of 
replanting sixteen hundred acres, 
which one company proposes to 
cover this season. The greater bodies 
of redwood grow on the roughest 
land, on the topmost peaks of moun- 
tain ranges, and down the steepest of 
hillsides to the narrow bottom of 
wedge-shaped gulches. 

“Over fallen timber—wreckage from 
the logging operations of other days 
—comes a small crew of men, each 
armed with a mattock and a supply 
of young plants. A hole is scooped, 
the roots of the plant hastily arranged, 
soil is packed in and the planter is 
ready for the next. 

“Those of the young trees that 
survive the first season of California 
sunshine and summer’s drought might 
be said to have passed one of the most 
serious periods of their problematic 
existence. But just how this replanted 
area may appear, let us say fifty ora 
hundred years hence, it’s not wise to 
venture even a guess. Human endeavor 
has never before reached out in an 
effort to duplicate the work of nature 
on such a scale. The infant seedlings, 
feeble of root and slow of growth, 
planted in clay or shale where the rains 
of winter cause streams to wash and 
gully down the hillsides; where the 
long, rainless summer causes the ground 
to bake and all vegetation to wither, 
will fail—large numbers of them—to 
survive the first summer. Many years 
will be required to bring those that do live to any noticeable 
size or to present even the semblance of a tree of the forest. 

“Twenty years from the time of planting, a single forest fire 
sweeping over the land may cause hundreds of acres to be denuded. 

“Nor does any one know, nor can they safely predict, the 
length of time that may be required to produce a forest growth 
that profitably may be converted into usable material. Neither 
does any one know the quality of timber that may be produced 
by means of these artificial plantings. That a period of fifty 
years will produce a new growth, ready and awaiting the ax 
and saw, as stated by some alleged authority, might be gravely 
questioned. A safe and conservative opinion might give a period 
of a hundred or a hundred and fifty years, instead. 

“Fortunately, a new growth of forest is not dependent, 
absolutely, upon the replanting of young seedlings. From 
the stump of a fallen redwood there will come at once a 
circular growth of ‘suckers.’ These, with a strong root power 
behind have been known to reach a diameter of two feet within 
thirty years. Where these young growths are thinned to but few 


in number their progress is much more rapid. 
**In 1900 the area of redwood timber cut yearly embraced 
less than 7,000 acres. In 1922 the area cut over had increased 


to more than 11,000 acres, and with about twenty-two large 
companies now operating in this redwood belt, the quantity 
cut annually may be expected to increase steadily.’ 


_ ARTIFICIAL WOOL NEXT? 


HE SHEEP-GROWER. has 

something new to worry about, 

writes O. M. Kile in the Balti- 
more Sun. Within another five years, 
he thinks, artificial wool may be as 
common in our textiles as artificial 
silk has become to-day. Already it 
is being produced in the United States, 
and considerable quantities are being 
imported from Italy, where the in- 
dustry started. We read: 


“This new ‘wool’ is a chemical 
product made from cellulose or wood 
fiber, just as is artificial silk. In fact, 
most of the wool now being manufac- 
tured is a by-product of the artificial 
silk industry. The short or broken 
‘silk’ threads are worked over into 
this new ‘wool’ yarn. The product is 
said to have the soft warm feel of 
lambs’ wool, and, in &ddition, has a 
lustrous quality which improves the appearance of woolens in 
which this artificial fiber is used as a mixture. 

‘According to officials of the Department of Commerce, the 
price of this artificial wool yarn will be between 50 cents and $1 
per pound, as compared with $2 per pound for real wool yarn. 

“Just what degree of competition this new development may 
bring to American wool-growers can not be foretold at this early 
date. At present the artificial yarn seems to be used mainly in 
mixing with the natural product. Unquestionably, this practise 


will give greater impetus to the demand for truth-in-fabrics 


legislation, designed to require each piece of woolen cloth to be 
marked as to its exact composition. Senator Arthur Capper’s 
new truth-in-fabrics bill, by the way, impresses farm leaders 
in Washington as being more practical and having a better 
chance of enactment than any of the bills of this type that 
have been pending in Congress for the last twenty-odd years. 

“But restrictive laws will not help 
the wool-grower much if the new fabric 
proves satisfactory to the purchaser. 
And, of course, the tariff on wool could 
be of no help whatever in meeting this 
new situation, unless it should turn 
out that this artificial wool is of a type 
‘to replace merely the grades which we 
do not grow extensively in this country. 

“The natural tendency is 'to under- 
estimate the ultimate effect of a new 
development of this kind. Five years 
ago few persons took the artificial silk 
industry seriously. Japan paid little 
attention to it fora time. Silkworm 
farmers felt perfectly certain that noth- 
ing could displace nature’s method of 
making silk thread. To-day Japan 
herself rapidly is becoming a large 
user of artificial silk, now rechristened 
‘rayon.’ 

“In 1920 American rayon mills 
turned out but 8,000,000 pounds of 
the product. The next year this figure 
almost was doubled with a production 
of 15,000,000 pounds. In 1922 the 
output rose to 24,000,000 pounds, and 
during 1925 we turned out that 
amount from January to June. The 
full year’s figures are not yet available. 
In addition to this large production 
we have imported more than 5,000,000 
pounds of rayon. 

“With the technical development of 
the artificial fiber industry already well 
beyond the experimental stage, and 
with no essential difference in the proc- 
ess necessary to produce artificial wool 
rather than artificial silk, there would 
seem to be reason to expect rather rapid 
increase in fiber wool production, pro- 
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REDWOOD 


Not all redwoods grow from seed, 


} of second-growth trees which grew from the stump 
of a large tree felled thirty years ago. 
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vided the product satisfies the con- 
sumer’s taste. 
“Tf itis argued that artificial wool 
must compete with a cheaper article 
than is the case with artificial silk, 


may be made at less cost than artificial 
silk. Being a coarser fiber, it takes . 
less time and machinery to turn out a 
pound of the finished product. 

“Our raw-wool production during 
the last five years has averaged around 
265,000,000 pounds, or, roughly, half 
that amount of scoured clean wool. 
We import around 300,000,000 pounds 
(in 1924, 240,147,000 pounds) of raw 
wool. It will be seen that wool is no 
small item in American agriculture. 
Its future concerns owners of farm 
flocks, as well as the proprietors of 
the large Western sheep ranches.” 


DRYING THE REDWOOD SEED 


One stage in the replanting process described on the 
preceding page. Examining seed in the electric drier. 


ELECTRIC RAILROADS WITHOUT 
WIRES—Railroad electrification has 
taken a new turn, we are told inan 
editorial by The Engineering News Record (New York). This has 
been brought about by the perfection of oil-electric locomotives 
to a point where they can be substituted for steam locomotives 
Weread: 


‘‘The possibilities of such locomotives for use in and around 
cities, where steam locomotives are objectionable because of 
their noise, smoke and dirt, are indicated by the fact that the 
New York Central Railroad proposes to use them for all switching 
work on Manhattan Island below its Seventy-second Street 
yards, a section of New York City where its tracks are at street 
grade and located in large part directly in the streets. Electrifi- 
cation of these, and all tracks in New York City, was ordered two 
years ago by the Kaufmann Act passed by the New York State 
Legislature, but their electrification by the ordinary means, 
either overhead trolley or third rail, was out of the question as 
long as the tracks remained at level, 
and it has been impossible to come 
to any agreement as to constructive 
procedure. 

“Because of this new development, 
electrification can be accomplished 
simply through the replacement of a 
few steam locomotives with the new 
locomotives in which an oil engine 
driving an electric generator provides 
the motive power. The New York 
Central plan has been approved by 
the New York State Publie Service 
Commission, and so it appears that 
the use of oil-electric locomotives is 
considered by the commission to fulfil 
the requirements of the Kaufmann 
Act. What can be done under the 
exacting conditions on the West Side 
tracks at New York can be done else- 
where in both freight and passenger 
service, wherever the extent of the 
territory affected by the objectionable 
features of steam locomotives is suffi- 
ciently great to warrant a change of 
locomotives upon entering the terri- 
tory. Passenger terminals in the larger 
cities ean obtain many of the advan- 
tages of electric operation through the 
use of oil-electric locomotives, and at 
a considerably reduced cost. 

“The oil-electric locomotive has the 
power range of the electric locomotive, 
is not noisy, altho not as silent in 
operation as an electric locomotive, 
and gives off no more smoke than an 
automobile. It should be able to 
operate underground for short dis- 
tances and into closed terminals if a 
small amount of ventilation is pro- 
vided.” 


in switching service. 
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the answer is that artificial wool also — 
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_ TO CHANGE SOUTH AFRICA’S CLIMATE 


_ - of the Union of South Africa is steadily decreasing year by 

' year, and if this goes on at the present rate, vast areas 
now supporting a farming and grazing population will be given 
over to the wild beasts of the desert. This process can, however, 
be checked. Its causes are known and can be remedied. The 
above startling statement is not that of a sensational journalist 
in search of a thrilling story, but the considered judgment of a 
scientist, Professor Schwartz, of the University of Stellenbosch. 
Science Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington) 
comments on it as follows: 


_ “Put in a nutshell, the reason for this gradual decrease in 
rainfall is the drying up of the big tract known as the Kalahari, 
400 miles from the 
Orange River, in the 
south, to Lake M’gami 
in the north. 

“Up to comparatively 
recently this area was 
traversed by a whole 
system of rivers dotted 
with severallakes. This 
water system connected 
Lake M’gami with the 
Orange River. But the 
lake which acted as feed- 
ing reserycir for this 
system is drying up owing 
to the silting up of the 
streams that fed-it from 
the north. What water 
it still gets and holds has 
been diverted by some 
mysterious play of nature 
and now, instead of flow- 
ing toward the south 
directly, flows eastward 
into the Zambesi and 
westward into the Kun- 
ene and Okarango rivers. 

“So far has this proc- 
ess gone that of recent 
years the term ‘desert’ 
has come to be generally 
applied to the Kalahari, 
altho the word is a mis- 
nomer. The area is not 
by any means waste land 
yet; it is a vast. undulat- 
ing plain, partly covered 
with forest and partly with rich long grass whenever there is the 
slightest rainfall. It borders on one of the best cattle-raising dis- 
tricts in South Africa, Bechuanaland. The forests are, however, 
fast dying; there is ample underground water supply which may 
be tapped by artesian wells, but the water lies too deep to affect 
the roots of the trees. For mile after mile, one may see wilted 
and withered remains of what once were luxuriant growths. 

““To remedy this state of affairs, three schemes have been 
proposed, and the time is fast approaching when the Union 
Government will have to make its choice among them. 

‘‘The first is a vast system of irrigation of the Kalahari, feeding 
the canals out of artesian wells. This would, however, require 
the presence in the area of a considerable population of settlers 
of which there is so far no sign. The initial expense would, more- 
over, be prohibitive. 

“The second scheme consists in the building of dams across the 
Okarango River and one of the tributaries of the Zambesi, the 
Chobe River. This would retain masses of water in the M’gami 
lake and, while blocking its present ways of outflow, force the 
surplus water into the old, dried-up channels passing through the 
Kalahari. There is little likelihood of this project being adopted, 
on the score of expense, which would be enormous. 

‘““There remains the third scheme, which, in default of the 
more ambitious ones, stands the best chance of being adopted, 
and is backed by Professor Schwartz and other South African 
scientists. It provides for the construction of a dam across the 
Kunene River, which, it is calculated, would restore a great part 
of the old scheme of nature for the irrigation of the Kalahari. 


Photographs from The Scientific American (N. Y.) 
IN A PUNCTURE VINE 


And you can tell from this young 

Californian’s expression that it is 

not a laughing matter to step on 
the sharp burs with bare feet. 


.INFALL OVER THE WHOLE of the central portion 


“Owing to the fact that labor, machinery, and, to a certain 
‘extent, materials, would have to be brought to the spot from 
very great distances over difficult country lacking proper means of 
communication, the expenditure of money and time is likely to 


be very considerable, but the importance of the issues at stake are 


believed to justify it. Not only would the reclaimed area of 
Kalahari open up a vast stretch of magnificent grazing land, 
forest, and valleys suitable for orange-growing, but the process 
of drying up that is threatening central South Africa with 
eventual economic and social ruin would be arrested.” 


A NEW ROADSIDE NUISANCE 


HE PUNCTURE VINE, a roadside weed which 

penetrates the outside of automobile tires, is one of the 

pests with which the California motorist has to contend, 
according to California 


Highways, a bulletin 
issued by the California 
Highway Commission 


largely in the interest of 
good roads. The follow- 
ing excerpts are from an 
abstract in The Scientific 
American (New York), 
where we read: 


“With curious inter- 
mingling of science and 
humor, the true scientific 
name given to the punc- 
ture vine is tribulus ter- 
restris; it has indeed 
forced its tribulations 
upon those who try to 
cross its foliage, either 
with motor-car or bare 
feet. Each bur of this 
peculiar weed bears two 
sharp, pointed spines, 
and the buris so balanced 
that. one of the two 
spines always points up- 
ward when the bur is 
lying on the ground. 

“‘These burs are about 
as long, and nearly as 
stout, as an average car- 
pet tack, and since five 
burs make up one clus- 
ter, there are on each 
cluster ten points, several of which are always business end up. 
To complicate the matter still more, one plant may bear 10,000 
burs, not only to puncture the tire of the car which passes over 
them, but the skin of him who sits on them. 

“The puncture vine, it appears, is not a native American, but 
came over from somewhere in the region of the Mediterranean, 
as a stowaway, along with ballast in a ship that docked in Texas. 
Since nature’s purpose in providing this vine with seeds in the 
form of burs was to permit them to attach themselves to moving 
objects for a free ride to a new country, it rapidly traversed the 
southwest, and seems now to have made its main home in sunny 
California. 

‘** Along the highways the puncture vine quickly spread, for the 
heavy burs picked up by passing motor-vehicles were distributed 
by the same medium. The vine is still spreading. Fortunately, 
however, the present-day tire, with many plies of rubber and 
fabric or cords, is almost immune from actual puncture, but the 
spines, nevertheless, break off in the tread of the tires and work 
through the fabric when the tire is well worn. This shortens the 
life of the tires. 

‘Live stock pick up the burs between their toes, and this often 
causes them serious infections. They even get the burs under 
their tongues, causing ulcers. Grape-pickers know better than 
to kneel in infested vineyards—at least, those who have tried 
it once know better. 

‘“Can the puncture vine be controlled? Notentirely. Hoeing 
would be necessary once a week, for the seeds, maturing quickly 
on the vines, sprout at different parts of the season. The road 


HOW IT GETS ITS NAME 


Each of the burs of the puncture 
vine, or tribulus terrestris, seen stick- 
ing in this tire is about the size and 
strength of an average carpet tack. 
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grader simply spread the els) va ae Ares nicely under a thin 
mulch of soil. It has been found, however, that various petro-— 
-leum oils saturate the burs and kill them, and these methods are. 
now being employed in an effort to drive the pestiferous puncture 
vine off the ee at least of California.” .- 
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AN, LIKE. ANY OTHER PRODUCTIV E Firrty 
has a “cost of installation,” “the first item in the 
profit-and-loss account upon which an estimate of his. 

economic value must be based. The new world-citizen, says. The 
Statistical Bulletin: of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
(New York) must pay his price of admission, which is absorbed - 
by the physician, nurse, and others who assist, in one way or 
another, at the-initiation.. There is, however, | no fixt rate of 
charge. The writer goes on: ) ee ee ae 


“The cost of being born varies greatly with: the economic 
status of the parents; and even among people of one class, say 
those of moderate or slender means, there will always be much 
divergence occasioned by racial tradition, by wisdom, or lack’ of 
it, in apportioning expenses among the ‘several items of the 
family budget. Any numerical estimates that may be given of 
the cost of childbirth must, therefore, be clearly understood as 
representing a rough average. 

“There are several alternative methods of maternity care from 
which the expectant mother may choose. . Naturally, costs will 
depend upon the type and quality of the service selected; upon 
whether the woman is attended by an obstetrician,’ a goreral 
practitioner, or a midwife; upon whether she goes to a hospital 
or is confined at home. According to official figures for -New 
York City, 1924, there were registered 130,486 births in. that 
year. Of this total, 80 per cent. were attended by physicians; 
less than 4 per cent. of those so attended were taken care of by 
the outdoor hospital departments; approximately 50 per cent. of 
them took place in institutions; and the remainder occurred in 
the homes of the patient under the care of a private physician. 
The least expensive type of maternity care is that provided by 
the outdoor hospital service maintained’ by a few hospitals. 
Sometimes a flat rate of $10 is charged, and sometimes service is 
absolutely free. This method of treatment, however, accounts 
for only a small proportion of confinements, and is apparently 
diminishing in popularity, as shown by the declining number 
of births so attended. On the contrary, hospitalization of mater- 
nity cases-is steadily increasing. 

“The minimum. average maternity cost, when care is given in 
the hospital ward, is around $150. This estimate allows $50 for 
hospital expenses (the average amount charged in the wards); 
$70 for service (hiring'a: working housekeeper), $25 for the baby’s 
layette, and.$5. for. ineidentals, such as hospital fees for prenatal 
care, the cost, of which is very small, as only 25 cents is charged 
for each clinic visit... 

“For a more adequate type of Ae 
figure will be in the neighborhood of $250. Keeping the price of 
service, layette, and incidentals as oe the extra $100 will 
provide care in'a semi-private hospital room instead of in a ward. 
There is a real difference in-quality between these two types of 
service. In: normal ward’ cases, delivery is given by senior 
interns under the direction of the house or visiting staff. In 
abnormal cases, the visiting physician does the actual work 
himself. In the semi-private rooms, on the other hand, service 
is given by one of the staff obstetricians. Semi-private patients 
need not attend the public prenatal clinics, but are entitled to 
private consultations with the staff doctor who is to attend them. 
The average hospital bill for such service is about $150. This is 
probably the type of treatment most commonly selected by 
families in the $2,500 income class,'for records of a few of the 
large maternity hospitals show that patients are almost equally 
divided between the wards and private rooms; and since all 
women of the very low income levels must go into the wards, 
most of the women financially better off apparently choose the 
more expensive service. Instead of treatment by the house 
obstetrician, the semi-private patient can have her private doctor 
take care of her at approximately the same cost. 

“Costs for home confinement on a scale comparable in quality 
to ward treatment will usually run somewhat higher than the 
minimum hospital rate, if the same amount of service 
ployed. The extra supplies which the mother requires in such 
cases can be bought for about $10 and additional nursing care can 
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THE cost. OF ‘BEING. BORN- Ree 


- (figures. 


attendance. 


be procured for around $20. This figure covers 
by visiting nurse organizations. The $20 average balances the 
large number of cases which receive no nursing care against those 
~where neeine. costs much more. However, allowing, as a bare 


minimum, , for the doctor’s fee, costs can, perhaps, in this 
case also, 1 > kept down to $150. For an additional $100, a_ 


‘physician. charging higher fees can be called in and more ade- 
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sing care given. These figures must be understood as 
representing actual minimal costs, as far as they could be ascer- 
‘tained, and. not in any sense as a criticism, approval, or com- 
mendation of the adequacy of any particular scale of fees. It is 
‘realized that i in not a few instances, even among persons In very 
‘moderate circumstances, the medical costs run up to very high 
‘Those who insist on the service of a skilled obstetrician 
must be prepared to pay much larger fees. Two hundred dollars is 
considered a minimum fee for the service of a specialist and the 
other necessary items then mount proportionately higher to a 
-total of not less than $500. Among the well-to-do, the resulting 
costs probably do not fall much below $1,000. It is realized, 
‘however, that the number of families able to pay such sums is so 
small that. the effect of including them will presumably not 
change the average very appreciably. 

“There are many confinements at which no doctor is in 
In 1924, close to 20 per cent. of all births in New 
York City were attended by midwives. The extent to which 
midwives are employed depends largely upon nationality. Dr. 
Lewinski-Corwin in 1918 found that over 87 per cent. of all 
mothers in Italian and Slavie families were delivered by mid- 
wives. It is believed that $35 is the average fee which a midwife 
receives at:the present time. There is rarely any expenditure for 
nursing service—hence costs run lower than in the case of treat- 
ment by a physician. 

“Tn round figures, we may say that for the rank and file of the 
community it costs from $200 to $300 to be born. This outlay 
may not be a big item in the total cost of a man, since it occurs but 
once for each individual, and may, therefore, be considered as dis- 
tributed over the mean length of life, say fifty-five years. But the 
fact is that this item has actually to be met at one point of time, 
and, coming thus as a lump sum, it is in most families of moderate 
means felt as a considerable burden for the parents. In fact, it is 
undoubtedly the anticipation of greatly increased expenses, the 
sudden demands made on the family exchequer when a child is 
born and for some time after, that causes many people of limited 
income to favor the policy of the restricted family.” 


HOW DID THE OXYGEN GET INTO THE ATIR?—A new the- 
ory of the origin of the free oxygen in the atmosphere has recently 
been proposed by Professor G. Tammann, of Géttingen, Ger- 
many. He suggests that it was probably formed during the 
cooling of the earth in the period between the beginning and 
the end of the solidification of the uppermost layer of the crust. 
Writing in the Zeitschrift fur physikalische Chemie (Leipzig), he 
calls attention to the fact that investigation of the gases con- 
tained in eruptive rocks have shown that these never comprise 


free oxygen, but always consist exclusively of carbon dioxid, 


hydrogen and nitrogen. This implies that when the silicate- 
containing rocks were first solidified, there was still no oxygen 
in the atmosphere, which probably consisted of large quantities 
of water-vapor mingled with nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon dioxid 
and carbon monoxid. He says: 

“The solidification must have begun at the temperature at 
which water vapor is deecomposed—at least a small part of it— 
into hydrogen and oxygen. It has been shown by eareful 
ealeulation that at this temperature hydrogen is able to over- 
come the attraction of gravity and escape into space, the oxygen 
remaining behind. At first this oxygen would be entirely 
consumed in oxydizing the fiery liquid forming the surface of the 
earth, for the quantity of free oxygen in the atmosphere is 
negligibly small compared with that held fast in compounds in 
the layer of silicates. 

““The amount of free oxygen in our present atmosphere would 
only be sufficient in a fixt condition to make a layer of rock 
eovering the surface of the earth 16 inches thick. After the 
hardening of the uppermost layer of rock, however, greater 
amounts of oxygen would be contained in the water vapor, 
since the latter would be cut off from the fiery mass of the deeper 
layers, so that it was probably at this time that the free oxygen 
of the air appeared.” 


It goes on: | 
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- gives eomplete protection to — 


k for such supplies as can 
not be placed in the barn lofts. 


“A galvanized sheet cover 


these stacks of hay or feed. 
Literally, it makes each stack 
into its own hay barn. The 
contents of the stack are safe_ 
from the effects of wind, water 
_ “The stack covers are made 
from a sheet, with corrugations 
a little deeper than on ordinary 
corrugated roofing. This gives 
a sheet that is very stiff. 

“The covers are curved so 
the raise of a 20-foot cover is 4 feet in the center. 


protection of a barn. 


The sheets 
themselves are lapped six inches on the ends and one full corru- 


gation on the sides. By this means there is no chance of driving 
rain seeping through. : 

‘In most cases the covers are kept securely ir place by heavy 
galyanized screw anchors placed at the corner of. each sheet. 
These anchors are inserted through the sheet and screw a depth 
of four feet into the stack. The holes in the sheets are reinforced 
with eyelets to give an added bearing. The anchors tie the cover 
into four feet of the top of the stack so it is almost impossible for 
the cover to blow off. The cover can be held in place by weights 
suspended from the eyelets, but the screw-type cover-anchor has 
been found more secure and much easier to apply. 

‘* All the cover sheets are made exactly alike and nest perfectly. 
This permits an entire cover to be stacked compactly on a floor 
space the size of a single sheet. The sheets, too, can be shipped 
in compact bundles and take the lowest freight rate. Since the 
sheets are put on one at a time, they are very easy to handle. 
Two men can cover the largest stack in‘the windiest weather 
in a very few minutes. They are also just as easy to remove, and 
one feature of particular advantage is that when the stack is being 
cut, only the portion of the stack that is being worked needs to be 
uncovered. With reasonable care, the covers will last fifteen or 
twenty years. 

“This idea is typical of the usefulness of sheet steel to the 
farmer. Sheet steel is easy to handle and apply. Its fire- 
resistive and lightning-safe qualities particularly appeal on the 
farm because the farmer must operate with little or no fire- 
fighting equipment. There are many instances on record where 
entire groups of farm buildings have been wiped out in a single 
conflagration. 

‘Warmers are thoroughly familiar with sheet steel. There is 
hardly a community where large quantities of this material are 
not found in service as watering-troughs, brooders, incubators, 
house and barn roofs, grain bins or for entire structures such as 
hay barns, garages and machinery sheds. 

“There is not a building on the farm or a room of a farm 
dwelling where sheet steel can not render important service from 
cellar to attic. For furniture, fixtures and equipment, good use 
can be made of this incombustible and economical material.” 


A HAYSTACK WITH A STEEL HELMET 


This portable sheet-steel haystack cover gives the entire stack the 
The cross-section view through the stack 
shows how the screws tie the cover to the stack. 


ing, our legislation has been 
aimed at preventing the crim- 
inal use of poison and safe- 
guarding the public from 
accident, but always with due 
regard to the convenience of 
legitimate users. Before the 
passing of the Pharmacy Act 
the only restriction in existence 
related to arsenic. 

"F “Tt was called into being, 
we believe, owing to a barrel of arsenic having been mis- 
taken for a barrel of flour. By the Pharmacy Act of 1868 
the sale of certain poisons named in a schedule to the Act 
was restricted to registered chemists and druggists. Additions 
to the schedule have been made whenever a new danger 
appeared. Carbolic acid was first scheduled as a poison when 
it was found that there was danger connected with its very 
general use as a disinfectant, but the regulations are so worded 
as to apply still only to liquid preparations containing more than 
3 per cent. of the substance. A powder containing carbolic 
acid or any dry mixture containing it may be bought without 
restriction. Pho : 

“Byen the strong liquid preparations may be sold without 
restriction when supplied for use as a sheep-wash or for 
other agricultural or horticultural use, provided that they 
are suitably labeled. The balanced view held by the admin- 
istrative authority is plainly illustrated by the form in which 
the dangerous products of tobacco are scheduled as poisons; 
it reads: ‘Any preparations or admixtures of tobacco (other than 
tobacco prepared for smoking and snuff) containing the poison- 
ous alkaloids of tobacco.’ Zine chlorid is similarly treated, the 
exceptions applying to preparations of zine chlorid intended to 
be used for soldering or other purely industrial purpose. It has 
not hitherto been deemed necessary to make the corrosive acids 
—nitric, sulfuric, and hydrochlorie—subject to the restriction 
governing scheduled poisons. They may be sold by any one, 
but the bottles in which they are supplied must be distinguish- 
able to the toueh—that is, ribbed or fluted—and they must be 
labeled with the word ‘Poisonous.’ Having regard to the many 
amendments of recent date to our poison regulations, we do not 
think it ean be said that there has been lack of official attention 
to the subject. 

“Nitric acid is, however, attended by an unusual danger in 
the effect of its fumes on the lungs. We remember several 
instances of death from its inhalation. It would seem that 
the suggestion to make nitric acid a poison under the Act 
presents a case for serious consideration. Dr. Oswald would 
add hydrochloric acid (spirits of salts), and also salts of lemon— 
a mixture of acid potassium oxalate (or binoxalate) and potas- 
sium tetroxalate.” 


si 
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OUR FRONT-RANK FEMININE SONG-BIRDS 


66 VERY FEMALE SINGER stands first in her own 

estimation, and whoever discerns the slightest flaw in 
her deliveries is guilty of high treason and fitted for the 
gallows.”” Thus Mr. W. J. Henderson begins his consideration of 
the distaff element of the Metropolitan’s singers—an enterprise 
not to be lightly entered upon, as his opening sentence shows he 
realizes. But having given the men of the Metropolitan the 
‘fonee over,’ as our issue for 
January 30 reveals, there 
was no slighting the women. 
Singing (New York), the new 
magazine devoted to the vocal 
art, now issuing its second 
number and earrying his 
articles, reports that nothing 
written in recent years by a 
music critic ‘‘has provoked 
such wide and agitated discus- 
sions as Mr. Henderson’s~per- 
sonal estimate of the relative 
standing of contemporary art- 
ists.’ It forestalls account- 
ability to some extent by 
declaring that ‘‘no reader need 
agree with Mr. Henderson’s 
judgments,” and points out 
how this very disagreement 
tends to make life exciting if 
not dangerous. 

The artists treated are among 
the first-rankers and it will be 
seen that none are of native 
stock. The recent advent of 
Mary Lewisand Marion Talley, 
if they maintain the positions 
just assigned them, will change 
the aspect of things. Of course, 
in the second 
Metropolitan are many Amer- 


Pictured by James Montgomery Flagg 
line at the 


icans. 

Beginning with Maria Jeritza—as why should he not 
some of the brilliance of her first appearance by observing that 
“in the great days of Maurice Grau her advent would not have 


he dims 


been so glorified,’ for the reason that “ideals have radically 
changed since then, and finish has been supplanted by spasm, 
elegance by sensation, art by excitement.”’ But to begin: 

“Madame Jeritza has a naturally beautiful voice, tho it is not 
equalized throughout its registers. The lady knows not too 
much about production. She sings with repose only momen- 
tarily. Almost every lyric line is continued but a short distance, 
and then shattered by an explosion of pent-up tone, apparently 
not to be controlled by the singer. 

“But this want of control is not strietly technical. 

‘It is temperamental. 

“The same restlessness and spasmodie style are found in the 
soprano’s action, and it is no exaggeration to say that she ean 
fall down in more different ways than any other living prima 
donna. 

‘Her costumes betray a lack of calm design. 
of her entire art is heated. 

‘“And yet Madame Jeritza instinctively strives for better things. 


The atmosphere 


IGE CRANSTOUN JONES 


jhee = pOTTonmeny TaAGce 


THE LAD WHO DRAWS 


This boy of sixteen, who has spent his life in an invalid’s bed, visions 
the wild life of nature, from which he is irrevocably shut off. 


She studies singing under the best guidance. And she theorizes 
entertainingly in the public prints. The audiences at the 
Metropolitan dote on her, for they are composed largely of 
people to whom opera was unknown before the Great War, and 
to whom noise, exaggeration and hysteria are the manifestations 
of a stirring dramatic art. Meanwhile, the disinterested observer 
has contemplated a Thais, an Elizabeth, a Tosca, an Octavian, anda 
Fedora all touched with a similar facility for feverish demonstra- 
tions. 

“Florence Easton is differ- 
ent. She has no temper at all. 
She is just voice and brain. 
Her voice is an excellent lyric 
soprano, which is too often 
made to do duty in dramatic 
roles. It shows the effects of 
strain. She has an excellent 
technique and a consummate 
musicianship. Whatever she 
does has the finish of a highly 
developed art. Her singing is 
almost always beautiful, but it 
is almost never stirring. Be- 
cause of her keen artistic in- 
sight her range of interpretation 
is extraordinary. She is admi- 
rable as the Princess in ‘ Rosen- 
kavalier’ and as Cio-Cio-San, 
as Fiordilighi and Eva. Admi- 
rable is the precise word. You 
admire her; but she never lifts 
you in your seat. All coolness 
and poise, just the opposite 
of the  shooting-star from 
Vienna.” 


: Madame Easton is English, 
tho married to an American; 
Rosa Ponselle, the next noted, 
is of American birth, 


Italian parents. 


tho of 


‘There is Rosa Ponselle, who 
arrived at the Metropolitan 
with the most glorious dramatie 
soprano voice that had been 
heard there in years. In anin- 
credibly brief time the velvet of 
this voice lost some of its sheen by reason of hard usage. Miss 
Ponselle did not know how to produce her upper tones. She does 
not know yet, but she has made much improvement in technique 
and in general style. Her art is naive, unfinished, uncertain in 
purpose. Her conception of the melodic phrase seems to regard it 
as an ascent to a high note or a descent to alow one. She treats 
it accordingly, which method is essentially Italian. In these 
days when an inexperienced opera-going publie hears only naked 
sounds, Miss Ponselle is fortunate. She shines a brilliant star in 
a nebulous firmament. And in ‘La Vestale’ she has found a réle 
of opportunities which she has not neglected. 

‘“As a producer of tone, the best singer in the Metropolitan 
women’s list is Elizabeth Rethberg, and she possesses a soprano 
voice of rare beauty. Her seale is good, her production generally 
praiseworthy, her treatment of the phrase decidedly musieal, 
and her plan of interpretation usually intelligent. But her art is 
injured by a certain butyraceous quality; it is affected by a 
subtle and indeseribable pinguidity. It is an art flowing with 
milk and honey. ; 

“If the invisible powers that juggle our fortunes could but 
exchange some of her perfect lubrication for some of Madame 
Jeritza’s frictions, there would be joy among the commentators. 
Last season she sang the duet in the first act of ‘Madama Butter- 


WITH HIS SCISSORS 


fly’ with ‘extraordinary beauty of tone and poetic interpretation, 
but despite all there was a general air of placidity which was 
certainly consistent with the character of a fifteen-year-old 


Japanese girl, but not with Puccini’s nuptial rhapsody. 
cert the same traits are disclosed by Madame Rethberg’s singing. 
She is an admirable medium for revelations of the pious spirit 
of Bach, whose music she sings with consummate art; but she is 
prone to be ecclesiastical also in Schumann and Schubert. 
“TLucrezia Boriis asinger of a different type. She has a voice of less 
velvety quality than Ma- 
dame Rethberg’s. Itismore 


pungent in tone, some- 

times even acrid; but it is S b 
better fitted to the publi- \ww Ye - 
eation of eruptive emo- \ 


tions. Beautiful always, 
Miss Bori will dwell long 
in the memories of opera- 
goers as Fiora in ‘L’ Amore 
dei Tre Re.’ She sang this 
musie with all that was 
best in her art, pulsating 
vitality of tone, sustained 
lines of floating cantilena, 
nuance exquisitely suited 
to the phrase, and textual 
sense.. When she imper- 
sonated Violetta Valery, 
she was pictorially and 
dramatically admirable; 
but Verdi’s florid expres- 
sion of the lady’s desire to 
keep free of the shackles 
of love, was not in her 
grasp. In comedy, Miss 
Bori is always a joy; wit- 
ness her delicately roguish 
Despinain ‘CosifanTutte,’ 
her gleefully adventurous 
Mrs. Ford in‘ Falstaff,’ and 
her almost wicked imper- 
sonationin ‘ L’ Heure Espa- 
gnole.’”’ 


The country at large 
takes Madame Galli-Curci to its heart. This is what the 
metropolis thinks, as Mr. Henderson tells us: 


“Madame Galli-Curci does not excite as she once did. Yet her 
voice is still beautiful, and it is a very beautiful voice, indeed. 
She sings out of tune pretty often, and her tone is often very 
shaky; but she can not help it. The cause is neither bad ear nor 
bad technique. Itis physical. In fact, Madame Galli-Curci, in so 
far as treatment of the melodic line goes, sings musically most of 
the time. Her radical defect is a complete absence of emotional 
quality. She expresses nothing but a great peace. Nevertheless, 
Madame Galli-Curci has survived the stupendous boom to which 
she was subjected. It would have killed an artist of less merit. 

‘‘Madame Frances Alda, whose name leads the list of Metro- 
politan singers, has a lyric soprano voice of excellent quality with 
especially pleasing head tones. She has a fairly even seale and a 
placement generally admirable. She has always had difficulty 
with the enunciation of rapid successions of syllables. Her 
singing is often delightful in tone and is marked by great self- 
possession. 

“The majestic Matzenauer strives still splendidly amid the 
shifting scenes of the Metropolitan pageant. Hers is a voice of 
grand proportions, but they have not been gigantie enough for 
her ambitions. Heaven created her a mezzo-soprano, but for her 
only the mountain heights of Briinnhilde and the death-devoted 
Isolde would suffice. Alas! she is sometimes one of the historic 
company of ‘screaming sisters of the air’ and sometimes a very 
virago of an Irish princess. But she is imposing at all times. And 
in a highly uninteresting opera called ‘Jenufa,’ produced as a new 
setting for Jeritzian splendors, she shone as the first star. 

‘‘Madame. Matzenauer has temperament. 

‘“This goes far in opera. Her singing has the true dramatic 
ring, but it might be better if she would not stretch her scale.”’ 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was once of the opera and returns this 
season for a few appearances; Frieda Hempel also comes in by 
right of once having loomed large on the roster there. But our 


space forbids further quotation. 
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AS THE JUNGLE- LOOKS 


To Joe Cranstoun Jones, who sees it in his mind’s eye and cuts these silhouettes. 
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DRAWING WITH HIS SCISSORS 


ORE THAN 2,000 CONTESTANTS all over the world 

competed for a prize in drawing offered by Lewis 

Myers & Co. of Valparaiso, Indiana. The winier 
was Joe Cranstoun Jones of Augusta, Georgia, who draws with his 
scissors and cuts silhouettes from the inward vision some kind 
fairy brings to his restricted life. He is an invalid and has spent 
most of his life, which 
now has covered sixteen 
years, in bed either at 
home or in the hospital. 
He began expressing him- 
self this way when he was 
six years old, and the life 
of the outdoor world, of 
nature, of the chase and 
hunt, even of the jungle, 
is rendered with a re- 
markable clairvoyance 
considering that none of 
these things ever passed 
before his physical vision. 
He is not unknown to the 
magazine world, and his 
“Wild Horses at the 
Water Hole,” ‘‘The Coon 
Hunt” and ‘Jungle 
Night”? have figured al- 
ready in print. His work 
speaks for itself; outside 
of that there isn’t much 
to record except the fol- 
lowing that Ada Ramp 
Walden has set down for 
the Augusta Chronicle: 


““At the age of six, when 
the average boy is emerging from the lisping stage, Joe, a 
little invalid, deprived of the use of his lower limbs, lay on 
his back and cut silhouettes! Even at that age, his creations 
were devoid of crudeness. The time came when he must 
spend a year in a hospital—he was fourteen then—and during 
those twelve long months, while the little sufferer lay strapped 
to his cot in the Scottish Rites Hospital in Atlanta, his frail, deft 
fingers fashioned silhouettes. His loved ones, who, in the interim, 
were hoping—praying—that the treatment would restore the 
use of his limbs, found that hope to be vain; but the year brought 
much to Joe! And those who knew and loved him in that hos- 
pital soon found that he had brought much to them! His 
never-failing cheerfulness, his marvelous fortitude, was without 
parallel. There were anxious hours when loved ones listened for 
the sound of the oars of the Stygian boatman, but never a word 
of complaint or a movement of impatience from Joe! 

““here were visitors galore, and many began to recognize this 
pronounced talent; and that talent, without effort or intent on his 
part, began to commercialize itself. His productions sold for a 
splendid price, as fast as he could create them. Ere long, his 
name having traveled beyond Atlanta, inquiries came from 
standard periodicals, with requests for samples of his work, and 
to-day he is educating himself from the sale of his silhouettes. 
His specialty is animals, and his love for animals of all kinds is 
unbounded. Yet, many that he portrays in all their grace and 
beauty, he has never seen. Nor does he draw even an outline of 
the silhouettes he makes, as does the average artist. 

“Some of his productions have attracted much attention. 
The wonderful background of his silhouettes, with its delicate 
tracery, forms a setting for his pictures of wild animals in their 
native haunts that depicts a profound knowledge of nature. 

“Those who know and love Joe Cranstoun Jones realize that 
he is possest of an innate greatness that is paramount even to 
this God-given talent! It is a greatness that is intangible but 
nevertheless pronounced—so much so that one feels when in his 
presence as Alexander must have felt when he asked the phix 
losopher, Diogenes, what he could do for him, and received the 
reply, ‘You may get out of my light!’” 


are no holes tbat ‘dient should be.” Sir BSidues roa Shake- 


_ speare’ s biographer, bas tried to ee the great dramatist’s 


case by pointing out that Anne, having her dower rights by 


_ common law, was better off than just possessing a second-rate 


rie to lay her head. The new discovery made in the Probate 
Registry of York by Mr. 8S. O. Addy, gives Shakespeare, it is 
argued, a somewhat better face, since John Hill ‘gave to Rose, 
‘his wife, his best bed, and he gave her nothing more.” Like 


COWBOYS AND A BRONCO 


Cut by Joe Jones, the youth of sixteen who never saw either cowboy or bronco 


Shakespeare he diverted his other possessions to his daughters. 
Somebody else is also discovered giving away beds, as we learn 
in The Daily Telegraph's summary of the case; 


“Still, seandal may reply, Mrs. Hill did get the best bed. But 
here is Philip Morton, a little earlier, leaving Mrs. Morton merely 
‘one of the best beds within my house,’ tho he did give her a cow 
as well. So much for the matter of the bed. As for the omis- 
sion of any other bequest, Mr. Addy makes the most of the old 
argument that without a word in the will the law gave Anne 
Shakespeare a widow’s dower, one-third part of her husband’s 
freehold estate for life. There remain, however, unexplained the 
remarkable facts that in buying the last real property he acquired, 
a house in Blackfriars, Shakespeare took pains to bar his wife’s 
right to dower, and that he left the bulk of his estate to his elder 
daughter, and committed the widow to her care. Are these 
dispositions which a man would make who felt, warmly for his 
wife, and had confidence in her? It has been argued that the 
widow must have had some separate provision made for her, 
but everything which there is any reason to believe Shakespeare 
had aequired is carefully allotted in the will. His plate goes to 
the daughters, his clothes to his sister, his sword to a Mr. Combe. 
This plea is only a confession that under the will Anne Shake- 
speare was hardly treated.”’ 


The writer in The Daily Telegraph is not greatly imprest with 
the efficacy of the new evidence in redeeming the name of Shake- 


speare. It rather argues against any such need: 


“There is no law of nature which ordains that a 
genius should be an ideal husband. Tho it 


man of 
may be a little 


- do her no wrong. i. 
“Moreover, Anne Hathaway was a bride a peeretaiery salut is 


came of one of | 

modest way was an “heiress. 

took was a ‘husbandman’s mimes aA all het fortune 
£6 13s 4d. If we think | of that as £50 of our money we shall 


a bridegroom of eighteen. Such a balance on the wrong side 
seemed even more undesirable to the Elizabethans than it does” 


to us, as we may read very plainly in Shakespeare’s own plays. — 3 


It is, however, fair to add that a bridegroom. of eighteen was_ 
not liable to so much objection then as now. But we have to — 
suspect that this bridegroom was none too willing. There are 
records which suggest that the marriage was hurried on by friends 
of the lady, and the first child was born six months after the 
ceremony. The natural infer- 
ence is that a lad of eighteen had 
begun a liaison with a woman 
of twenty-six, not intending 
that she should be his wife. It 
is, however, only an inference, 
and those who have most knowl- 
edge of the world will be most 
cautious in assuming that tbe 
characters of men and women 
must be what the circumstan- 
tial evidence suggests. Of the 
course of the married life of 
William and Anne Shakespeare 
we know very little. The boy 
husband’s resources must have 
been small. His father’s affairs 
were in a bad way, the Hatha- 
way family had nothing to 
spare. Three years after mar- 
riage twins were born. A little 
later Shakespeare left Stratford. 
Traditions agree that he was a 
wild youth, and there is no rea- 
son to doubt the tradition that 
he had to run away from trouble 
about poaching in the squire’s 
deer park. This sort of thing 
does not suggest that he settled 
down when he married. When 
he left his wife, he was just of 
age, she was not thirty. We 
have no evidence how often he came to Stratford in the next 
twelve years. He may have been abroad, a soldier in Flanders 
some say, a strolling player in a company that toured Germany, 
Denmark, perhaps even Italy, say others. He may have taught 
school in the Cotswolds, as Aubrey had heard. He may have 
been a serivener, a printer, an apothecary 

‘‘In seven years we find him known as an actor and a play- 
wright, in less than a dozen he was famous and had money in 
his purse. He came back to Stratford and bought New Place. 
It is plain that he loved the town and the people; what he felt 
for his wife is not so clear. She had been so poorly off that she 
borrowed 40s from a shepherd of her father’s, and had not paid 
it when he died, tho her husband’s fortune had then been long 
established. Their only son died, a boy of eleven, and no other 
child came. The tradition is that Shakespeare spent some time 
in Stratford every year after he had bought his great house there; 
but his working home was, of course, in London for long after 
that, and there is no reason to think that his wife shared it. 
His elder daughter married a Stratford physician in 1607, and 
some four years later Shakespeare sold his shares in the London 
theaters, and came to live in his Stratford house. Early in 1616, 
with death near, he thought of making his will. It was drafted 
in January without even the name of his wife in it. It was 
signed in Mareh, with the second-best bed clause inserted be- 
tween the lines. Anne Shakespeare was then a woman turned 
sixty. When she died, seven years later, she was buried near 


her husband, and kindly verses were put over her grave. What 
is the most reasonable judgment upon her and her history? We 


ean not believe that Shakespeare felt for her any passionate or 
deep devotion. It is not even established that he treated her 
fairly, and some of the facts have an awkward look. On the 


other hand, there is no proof that 


he meant to mark his dislike of 


he failed in his duty, and that 


her by his will is incredible. The 
best hypothesis seems to be that 
he was hurried into marriage with 
a woman in whom he had no 
enduring interest, and whom he 
could not trust to deal wisely 
with his affairs. Itis very obvious 
that Shakespeare was not so in- 
terested in Mrs. Anne as we are. 
He gives us one more example of 
the rule that great men are apt to 
get hold of the wrong wives.” 
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A FIGHT IN THE OPEN 


Imagined by Joe Cranstoun Jones and executed in this size with his scissors. 


THE SINGER OR THE SONG 


S THE SINGER MORE IMPORTANT than thesong? Such 
a question is asked by an English writer in The Westminster 
Gazette (London). ‘It seems necessary in view of certain 
well-marked tendencies on the part of numerous concert artists,” 
says Mr. F. N. Hillier, ‘‘that these questions should be discust 
with considerable frankness; not merely for the good of music, 
but for the good of the ever-increasing army of concert-goers.”’ 
He charges that the great masters who wrote the music are really 
ignored, and that the artists are guilty of developing mannerisms, 
and of playing-to-the-galleries, ‘“‘either as a means of hiding 
imperfect technical accomplishments or of securing a cheap 
atmosphere of success which is wholly undeserved.” What he 
says here may be taken in conjunction with the observations of 
the first article, for our operatic stars are also concert artists. 
He indicts ‘“‘the world-famous figures’’ of setting a bad example 
to the less eminent: 


‘* All this is probably the result of the ‘booming’ and adulation 
which many musicians, like cricketers and cinema stars, nowa- 
days receive, but it has done a great deal to change the at- 
mosphere of the concert hall. The artist appears saying, as it 
were: ‘You are all here to hear ME sing (for instance) with my 
wonderful voice. I am the whole show.’ The names of ten 
great masters of music, each ten times the genius that he is, may 
figure on his program with works that he could not have pro- 
duced in a hundred years, but that doesn’t matter. 

‘‘How different it is with the true artist. He comes forward as 
a humble interpreter of those great masters’ works, having per- 
fected his skill to the uttermost to do them proper justice; 
anxious for applause for his skill, but not thrusting himself and 
his accomplishments forward, rudely claiming all the limelight, 
all the applause, spurning the composer because he isn’t present, 
and is probably dead, and is anyway an inferior being. An 
increasing number of those who are popularly known as great 
artists do these things, and the trouble is that the great audiences 
who hear them, large proportions of which do not realize what 
they are doing, let them get away with it. So, very often, do the 


critics. I heard, not long since, ‘a great prima donna,’ who sang 
second-rate music, showed off her undoubted charms with a 
frock that almost offended decorum, and was applauded to the 
skies. Bouquets came up in relays, few of them, strangely 
enough, clashing with the singer’s gorgeous gown. Next day; 
the critics were cool, and let it go at that. I say they should 
have gone for her baldheaded, and because they failed to do so, 
they failed in their duty as guardians of the standard of musical 
taste and endeavor. 

“he mischief is that these ‘stunt’ performances, these what 
one might call ‘succes de stunt,’ do the greatest harm to the 
efforts and prospects of real artists, whose quiet, serious per- 
formances seem, to the musically half-educated, tame by com- 
parison.” 


THE COVER—A boy prodigy of the eighteenth century, who 
developed into a famous painter, is the artist represented on 
our cover of this week. John Opie was born at St. Agnes, in 
Cornwall, in 1761, and taught himself how to draw and paint. 


2? 


He found a friend in the writer known as “‘Peter Pindar,” who 


took him to London in 1780, and there the fashionable world 


and 
Fashion is an unreliable 


took him up, passed him about as the ‘‘Cornish wonder,’ 
gave him numerous commissions. 
steff upon which to lean, and the young painter soon found when 
his backing began to wane that he must perfect himself as an 
artist. Therefore he set himself diligently to work correcting 
his faults in art and improving his general culture. He was 
among the list of famous artists chosen by Boydell for the great 
illustrated Shakespeare, and he also painted numerous historical 
pictures and portraits. The literary figures of his time were 
among his sitters, and the National Gallery in London now exhibits 
In the Guildhall in 


London are two canvases, ‘‘The Murder of Rizzio,” and ‘‘The 


his portraits of William and Mary Godwin. 


Assassination of James I.’’ The original of the cover hangs 


in the National Gallery of Art in Washington. 


YOUTHFUL ST. FRANCIS OF OUR DAY 


A fanciful portrait of Joe as he represents himself and his love of outdoor life—but his modesty would not claim the title we give him. 


FREEDOM DEMANDED FOR THE “CHURCH OF ASIA” 
HE EMANCIPATION of a “Church of Asia” from 
foreign control has now, we are told, become an insistent 


demand in the Orient which it behooves the Church in 
America to notice if Christianity is to become the world religion. 


The ‘‘Church in Asia” it is recited, has outgrown its swaddling 
clothes, and the spirit of nationalism in China, Japan and India 
is now too strong to brook alien control of their religion any more 
than they would permit alien control of their purely domestic 
affairs. It is not at all an academic question, writes Robert E. 
Lewis, Secretary of the Cleveland Y. M. C. A., in The Outlook. 
It is being discust in Asia as one of the leading international 
problems. He points to the fact that the missions in China lean 
heavily on the extraterritorial rights which are now a bone of 
contention between China and the Powers, and says that the 
tide of nationalism now running in China and India is on a level 
with that of Japan, where, with eminent success, church control 
gradually passed into native hands. Here the influence of the 
foreign worker grew in inverse ratio to his authority. ‘‘When 
he became an adviser, counselor, friend, he gained new vogue. 
Where he insisted on holding the bag, controlling the finance and 
the property, he shriveled and became of no importance nation- 
ally, no matter what titles or honors the home board continued 
to vest him with.’”’ And now China is seeking to throw off the 
foreign religious yoke and to establish its own church, free of 
alien domination. Mr. Lewis puts the ease very strongly, saying: 


“This is the hour of greatest peril to Christianity in China, 
and of the greatest hope. Peril, if we continue foreign control 
over any part of it, any of its personnel, its finance or its policies. 
We must set Christianity free. A new proclamation of emanci- 
pation. The national mind of China and India, as of Japan, 
spurns a foreign-controlled religion. Foreign-controlled institu- 
tions can not hope to hold the allegiance of Eastern peoples. 
It looks like a foreign allegiance, however much we wish it other- 
wise, and that to them is intolerable. Those who know the Orient 
only as it was have no conception of the meaning of the new day 
and the price we must now pay for leadership. It is an entirely 
new story. 

‘““A new world period dates from this decade. 
of men will never be the same. A new history of mankind, 
because a new mankind. The American may be a dominant 
figure in the new Asia only by exerting moral control. With the 
leading nations of Asia self-determination is spiritual or else non- 
existent. Physical control is possible only over tribes and the 
areas of low development. The civilization of Japan, China, 
India, is as vast and intricate as it is proud and hoary. They are 
now adding the mechanical cunning of the West. We may teach 
them in many ways if we be not arrogant, but we may not 
exercise a mandate over their spirits. They are now passing 
out of their ‘middle ages’ into their modern development.” 


The minds 


One proof of this is seen in the management of Peking Christian 
University, where no color-line is drawn, where the requirements 
ace not racial but academic, where there is no difference 
houses allotted to the professors, 


in the 

The 
most complete transfer of leadership and property on record in 
China, Mr. consummated by the 
American Young Men’s Christian Association in favor of the 


American or Chinese, 


says Lewis, was recently 


Nacional Committee and Associations in China, com- 
Chinese leadership takes precedence through- 
The peculiar and penetrating influence of this organization 
in China, 


entirely 
posed of nationals. 
out. 


we are told, is largely predicated upon its being a 


“native organization.”” In Japan it has been entirely so for 


three decades; office-holders, property-holders, and_ policy- 


makers are Japanese; the few affiliated Americans serve in an 


advisory capacity, not an executive being among them. It is 


difficult to persuade those at home of the necessity of the change 
in control, says Mr. Lewis. The home constituency has wanted 
its foreign workers to ‘‘show results,”’ and it has been considered 
necessary to have the missionaries managers of the Christian 
enterprise overseas. But, argues Mr. Lewis, ‘‘the other half of 
the world must make its redemption its very own or it will never 
take place. We are not to man the mission field, but to help, 
select, train, coach, inspirit, and trust the nationals to man 
their own field.”” And Mr. Lewis believes: 


“The readjustment of leadership in the Christian society 
abroad is likely to be as significant as the efforts to throw off 
foreign territorial encroachments and regain complete political 
sovereignty. Political sovereignty can never be effective without 
the emancipation of the spirit. Religion is at the center of it. 
The profound piety of the Christian body in the Far East will 
saturate the vast native population because of its earnestness 
and its purity if it has no insuperable foreign handicap. The new 
nationalism will applaud the intellectual and the free, as against 
the superstitious and the subservient. We may well add to its 
strength all the money and persons we can command, but all 
of these resources must be placed at the disposal of the indige- 
nous Christian enterprise and subject only to their self-determina- 
tion. ~At home less talk of ‘foreign missions’ and vastly more of 
native initiative, their achievement, their self-realization, their 
version of ‘Jesus’-way-of-life.’ 

‘‘What a strange intrusion upon their spirits are our American 
bishops ruling over the Chinese Church, American presidents 
insisting upon retaining their priority in the educational sphere, 
the will of their national bodies overawed or checkmated by the 
will of the ‘missions’ or the ‘boards’! They will no longer tolerate 
the present autocratic relation of denominational conventions in 
America which lay down for the churches of the East terms for 
baptism, church membership, and ecreedal definition. We re- 
spect them when they refuse to be our spiritual serfs. Renuncia- 
tion of control on our part will add luster to the unselfish record 
of the pioneer days of missions and make a new day possible.”’ 


Missionaries must be willing to take political pot-luck with the 
native Christians; they must show confidence in the native 
Christian enterprise, ‘‘not by compelling the native Christians to 
fight for their independence, in many places readily conceded, 
but by refusing to maintain a religious imperium in imperio, 
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this vast independent establishment known as ‘the missions. 


‘‘Bag and baggage, personnel and property, rights and cere- 
monies and standards, all should go under national native control. 
Foreigners? Certainly. It calls for the greatest act of renuncia- 
tion in the modern history of religion. Jesus planned not by 
power but by renunciation to win the world; not by resources 
but by character. To suggest that we give up the term ‘foreign 
missions’ would seem to many pious people to be a sacrilege, but 
we must remember that Paul called upon the Jerusalem chureh 
for a renunciation fully as difficult to them. When their priority 
and their claim to standardization and identification came to an 
end, then to Christianity came its broad mission. It ean never 
be a world religion so long as we insist upon making it American. 

“No other policy will survive the test of the years immediately 
before us. Only in the probationary period or among barbarous 
tribes can we assume to be the master in any area or in any phase 
of service abroad. When called to exercise such control by the 
free and sovereign will of the leaders or the people concerned, it 
should be for tentative terms and to meet special cases. In our 
missionary addresses to the home constituency we have extolled 
the native leaders to the skies. The time has come when we must 
‘remain in shadow in order to increase light,’ as the great Ver- 
beck did. His board disowned him. But he was the founder of 
modern Japan more than any other individual. His board re- 
pented. Upon him the Japanese throne bestowed the rank of 
situs n, an act without parallel. He died a Japanese, not an 
American, so amazingly had he identified himself, so complete was 
his self-renunciation, altho only Dutch blood flowed in his veins.” 


“WELDING FOUR RELIGIONS INTO ONE 


O BE COMPELLED TO CHOOSE among a variety of 

religions and, in the end, to weld them all into one re- 

ligious faith is the experience of a Japanese writer, which 
is interestingly set down in the New York Herald Tribune. 
Yusuke Tsurumi, a well-known contributor to American maga- 
zines, was brought up amid the formalities of Buddhism and 
Shintoism, but it was not until the invasion of Christianity that 
he began his quest for God. He was seriously troubled by some 
of the teachings he heard from missionaries. He could not be- 
lieve that his mother, who had given him her all, would be wiped 
outof existence because she had 
not known the Christian faith; 
he could not believe that im- 
mortality was denied his an- 
eestors, who had not had the 
opportunity of hearing the 
Christian Gospel. He could not 
accept the theory of original 
sin, nor could he believe that 
his soul’s salvation hinged upon 
baptism. But he continued his 
quest for a faith or religious 
philosophy to which he could 
attach himself, and in the end 
he found one. But he does not 
give it a label, and he does not 
put his ereed in words. Mr. 
Tsurumi is one of several who 
are contributing to a second 
series on ““My Religion” ap- 
pearing in the New York 
Herald Tribune, and more than 
ordinary interest attaches to 
his religious experience  be- 
cause it gives us in small per- 
spective the mental difficulties 
a Japanese must undergo in 
accepting the new faith. The 
Buddhist and Shinto rites were 
performed him, he 
writes, but it was only their 
formal 


around 
Keystone View Company photograph 
side that was in evi- 
dence, and they were accepted 
They did 


It was, 


as a matter of fact. 
not make him think. 
he says, the challenge of Chris- 

tianity that made a great number of Japanese youths think, 
and he tells us: 


“<The flood of Western science and Christianity that invaded 
the country after 1868 stirred the conscience of the whole nation. 
The vague loneliness of my early boyhood gradually changed into 
a strong religious quest. I was rather precocious and read a great 
deal. The books that came my way were, of course, different 
from those that would come the way of an American boy. In the 
ease of the latter, Christianity is the religion. In my case I was 
thrown into the formidable problem of the conflict of religions. 

‘The religious and philosophical books that come the way of a 
Japanese boy or girl are of four different kinds—Buddhism, 
Shintoism, Confucianism and Christianity. Your aching con- 
science and inquisitive mind have to grapple with this stupendous 
problem of comparative religion. But as a nation we are not 
strong on speculative philosophy. We have a nature that craves 
for action and not speculation. Therefore, we look at religion 
not so much to see how it philosophizes as to discover how it 
functions. We look at the manifestations of religion in human 
conduct. Of course, I was pot conscious of these things when | 
was going through the first conscious quest for religion.” 


The first religion with which Mr. Tsurumi had experience was 


Christianity, when he was sixteen. He went regularly to Bible 


HIS CREED A RELIGIOUS MIXTURE 


“In me,” says Yusuke Tsurumi, ‘‘I clearly see the mixing influences 


of Christianity, Buddhism, Shintoism and Confucianism. 
is the religious and intellectual life of a modern Japanese.” 
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classes conducted by an American missionary, and finally 
thought himself ready for baptism. But there was one question 
still in his mind, and he wanted that settled first. He put the 
question to the missionary: 


«You told me that salvation comes only through baptism, 
did you not?’ 

“** Yes, I said so,’ she replied. 

“Well, then, what happened to those wise men of Japan in 
ancient times? It was not their fault that they were not baptized, 
because there was no Christianity in Japan then. Are they in 
heaven?’ 

“*T am sorry, Mr. Tsurumi, but I do not think they are,’ 
she said. 

“That was a terrific blow to 
my young mind. In fact, I 
secretly was looking down on 
some of my classmates who 
were baptized. I could not 
find anything particularly good 
in them. So the question in 
my mind was whether these 
ordinary boys were to go to 
heaven through their sheer 
baptism or through their rec- 
ords. So the answer of the 
missionary was upsetting to 
me. I even felt indignant. I 
could not quite figure out, but 
I felt that something was 
wrong about it. That cooled 
my fervor. I was not baptized. 
I continued the study through 
books, but my first emotional 
zeal left me. It was years later 
that I learned that the Ameri- 
can missionary’s interpretation 
was not the only one about 
salvation in Christianity.” 


Looking back, Mr. Tsurumi 
sees now that it was the conflict 
of three religions going on in a 
Japanese mind. His Japanese 
temperament ‘‘believed in sal- 
vation not by faith but by 
conduct.’ He revolted from 
the idea that anybody could 
be salvaged through sheer 
baptism. The dormant Bud- 
dhism in him inclined to a uni- 
And that d 
versal salvation, and his uncon- 
scious Shintoism, with all its 
reverence for ancestors, refused 
to accept a theology that deprived illustrious ancestors of the 
blessing of eternity. His subconscious Confucianism and Shin- 
toism could not accept the idea of original sin. So he went 
A dominant note of the 
Oriental mind, says Mr. Tsurumi, is that it is intuitive, and he 


away again on his religious quest. 


proceeds: 


‘“‘When I tried to approach religion through the question of 
eternity, I failed. When I was told that the right approach to 
religion was the recognition of original sin, I could not accept 
it. Yet there was something that made me constantly pray. 
It gradually dawned on me that I believed in a sublime scheme in 
the universe. I could not go on living without believing that 
there was a meaning in all our apparently independent actions 
and deeds. Japanese have a passion for harmony. We do not 
think in the terms of individuals. We intuitively turn to the one- 
ness of all the surroundings. Our individual self is important only 
in its relation to the whole scheme of the family, the village, the 
State, the world, and the whole universe. Look at the Japanese 
garden. It is never an independent garden. It is always fitted 
into the distant mountains or the surrounding woods. It is har- 
mony with the surroundings that we are trying toaccomplish. The 
same with religion. My intuitive reaction was not so much con- 
cerned with the eternity of my own soul. It was the conception 


ct to the faith in this sublime | 


of the universe, eS 
2 another thing Seng tokev 2 
that gave a driving force | 


scheme of life. That was 
the intense love of my own _ 
mother. I could not bear 
the thought that she was_ 
wiped out of existence. I 
gradually realized that the — 
loneliness I felt in my boy- 
hood was the unconscious 
quest of soul for eternity. 
Here I now see my sub- 
conscious Shintoism. The 
ancestor worship i is the dom- 
inant note in the Japanese 
life. Being constantly under 
the influence of Christianity, 

I thought. that. I was free 
from the power of Shintoism. 

In my religious reverence 
toward my mother I now . 
see the unseen power of the ancestral cult, altho i ina 1 different way 
from the old Shintoism. That is why I refuse to be labeled. The 
complex life we live makes it impossible to say definitely under 
what influences we have arrived at a certain kind ‘of faith. 
In me I clearly see the mixing influences of Christianity, ‘Bud- 
dhism, Shintoism.and- Confucianism. And that i is the religious 
and intellectual life of a modern’ Japanese.” 


I listened. 


PEACE AMONG THE CREEDS 


RELIGIOUS LOCARNO—as plausible and _ possible 
A as the political agreement—is suggested by Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, president of the Federal Council of Churches, 

in a recent address before a gathering called to consider the ideal 
of good-will among peoples of various religious and racial groups. 
Dr. Cadman observes what is attested a thousand times every 
day, that Protestants, Catholics and Jews meet too often to 
emphasize their differences and minimize their agreements. 
But if during the war they were able to unite in the common task 
of killing, why can they not unite in the business of peace? If it 
was possible for Locarno to declare a reign of peace over Central 
Europe, suggests the eminent preacher, it is more than possible 
for America to rally around the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man and declare peace and good-will to all in 
the land. Dr. Cadman recently completed a tour including 
Dayton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Toledo and Columbus, in 
which cities he addrest gatherings sponsored by the city federa- 
tions of churches in conjunction with other religious groups. 
The objective of these meetings was the promotion of peace and 
understanding among people of different religious beliefs and 
racial origins. Every meeting, we are told, was marked by en- 
thusiasm. The largest of these meetings was held in Indianapolis, 
where Dr. Cadman addrest 9,000 people. The committee that 
arranged the meeting was made up of three Roman Catholies, 
three Jews and three Protestants. It was described by local 


newspapers as the ‘“‘most representative gathering ever held in 
the city of Indianapolis.”’ 


Work (Undenominational), Dr. 


6c 


In his address, as it is quoted in 
Christian Cadman 


that the central figure in this 


proposes 


common mind of peace’’ shall 


~ INCARNATION | 
ee SE Mavis Crarn BarNerr— 


10D said, evou mould be God?” 

And we went to His mountains, He and I, 

_ For I had dreamed of height where the loud sky 

Alone would speak to God, where calms no less 

‘Than star and sundown touch His loneliness. 

Was it blown wind or a cry 
That sounded in my ears familiarly? 

God said, “‘Those are your brothers in distress.” 

I cried to God, “I would go down again! 

There with the pains and ardors I belong!” 

God turned and stood in more than beauty then. 
“How weak you would make God above the throng, 
Lost in His stars, this dreamer . . 

The God you can take down to dream with men.” 


The Churchman (New York). 


ome of our people are of | 
little faith. They thinke of 4 
America as having failed to. 


ands eats Yes!” Pte ee 


a nation, but a menagerie. 
They scoff at their fellows 
and exalt themselves. But 
this is the way of hate and 
leads to destruction. We 
must trust and believe in 
the diversified races that 


Trish, with their mission to 
nourish the mystic and the 
romantic; the English, with 
their contributions for a mil- 
lennium to law and states- 
manship and to the litera- 
ture and the statecraft- of 
the world; the Scotch, who 
by porridge and the West- 
a minster Catechism have 

built monuments of their 
thrift and brains throughout the world; the Germans, with 
Beethoven, Schubert, Lotze, mighty spirits of the past; the Jews, 
who gave to civilization the idea of one God, the Father of all, 
the rock on which is founded every lasting civilization; the 
Roman Catholics, who, to quote Principal H. B. Workman, ‘fur- 


. yet how strong 


_ nished for seven hundred years the only center of faith and love 


and light left upon the earth,’ and who gave to us, through the 
act of Lord Baltimore, the first American State in which religious 
freedom was extended to Baptists, Jews, and Quakers.” 


What is the ideal to be sought in the American group mind? 
The ideal usually served up is that we tolerate one another, 
as if tolerance placed any tax on love and understanding or is 
of itself more than a negative virtue. It is freely and fre- 
quently strest by those who prefer the easiest path, but, 
points out Dr. Cadman, tolerance is a cheap word of political 
origin. A wife, forinstance, would not tolerate being “tolerated.” 
Says Dr. Cadman: 


‘“We do not seek tolerance. We seek brotherhood, understand- 
ing, cooperation. It is the great business of religion to unite, 
and not to divide. Let our ideal be the building of that 
solidarity of fraternal life in which black, white, yellow and 
brown, Protestant and Roman Catholic, Jew and Christian, are 
alike parts of the American family. 

“Unity does not mean uniformity. A lady recently said to me, 
‘I hope that there will be no differences of opinion in heaven.’ 
Heaven itself forbid! Think of saying, ‘Me too,’ to all eternity! 
No. Minorities are the means of growth. Let us encourage 
differences so long as they contribute to the larger good. Minori- 
ties are more often right than majorities. Individuals are far 
more often right than minorities, many of them moving like 
blazing stars, counter to the direction of their times. No civiliza- 
tion is worth while that does not respect variety. 

“But while we respect variety, let us unite in spirit and service, 
Let us leave our theological weapons at the door and gather in 
the temple of brotherhood to do the things about which we 
agree; take hold as one man of the thorny problems of peace, 
industry, race relations, in round-table discussion groups and 
forums, where we can sit, all kinds of us, elbow to elbow. Let us 
put religion into the schools—not creeds, but religion. No one 
wants his child’s mind to be the dumping- -ground for twenty 
creeds; but surely Americans ean unite in these practical ways 
pte the religion of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 


blend its polyglot peoples, — 
pot, but a‘ garbage can’ ; not 


make up our land. The 
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The flavor that only Campbell’s can produce! 


Served piping hot, every delicious spoonful tempts and refreshes 


you! Every taste tells your appetite that this is a tomato soup only 
master chefs could blend! 


Back of it are years and years of successful experience in soup 
making. It is prepared from the finest tomatoes, golden country 
butter, fresh herbs and dainty seasoning—in the. greatest soup 
kitchens in the world. The recipe is Campbell’s exclusively! 


No wonder it’s such a universal favorite! No wonder people 
enjoy it so much and serve it so often! 


Ye ao CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 2#° 


CAMDEN, N, J., U.S.A: 


JES poems from The New Republic 
(New York) show this popular En- 
glish novelist and short-story writer in a 
new vein, with the same felicitous use of 


words: 
THE SHADOW 


By A. E. Copparp 


Of life and all its pleasure— 
Would pleasure were its end!— 

I would not stint the measure 
To enemy or friend. 

Let fate be sour or soothing, 
Untimely or towards, 

Live to enjoy each new thing, 
The dream that life affords. 


But there’s a call supremer, 
An ultra-mundane goal, 

That wakens every dreamer, 
And pledges every soul; 

A quickening and a wonder 

That ever onward streams 

Of sounding deeds that thunder 

The emptiness of dreams. 


Yet, suns, for all their brightness, 
Burn not without a shade; 
' The moon's imper: ial whiteness 
erulit blackest nets is laid. 
Daedalian ages fipated:. 
The bright ones on their way. 
With shadows, still devoted, 
Not less, but more, than they. 


So, life-enslaved, the spirit 
Endures a shadowy claim, 
And what is proved of merit 
Comes short of all its aim; 
Still; like a drowsy farer 
Whose dog behind him creeps, 
Goes on my soul, the sharer 
Of a shade that never sleeps. 


Some tewd or idle fancy 
Diverts its trembling fire, 
Or like a ghost unchancy 
Dogs, all my fond desire; 
oO strange phantasmagory 
That will not let me be!— 
When I would follow glory 
My shadow follows me. 


EPITAPH 


By A. E. Copparpd 


Like silver dew the tears of love, 
And gold’s the smile of joy, 

But I had neither, silver, gold, 
Nor wit for their employ. 


I had no gifts or fancies fair 
This poverty to mend: 

I was the son of my father, 
And had no other friend. 


Though he that brings no grist to mill 
May ccn the reckoning o’er, 

Who comes .>to the world with nought. 
Can scarce go out with more, 


A THING) to think over from Poetry 


(Chicago): ’ 

t  THE owt. 

BY EpwARrDd DAV iiSON 

Beyond the inmost barriers bf the brain, 
Hid by the tree of thouxht’ § niost Secret bough, 
While suns and moons'of! mood arise and wane, 
Patience, the owl, corisidets wisdem now. 
Her twin dark-closing. eyes in saféty kéep 
The présent arid the past, and for the 
Shadow and silence blend themselves with sleep, 
Nestled agaihst the oval of her breast. 
Still motionless she ages, growing wise, 
And day by day dreams on and never stirs* 
Nor till the last leaf falls before her eyes, 
And the bare winter ends that-peace of hens, 
Will she burst up into the startled night 
Wailing, on wings widespread for sudden flight. 


rest 


A new ballad from this well-known Irish 
writer, appearing in the London Spectator, 
has the true tang of the soil. We commend 
it to any who know the air: 


MY PROUD DARK-EYED SAILOR 


By Atrrep PrrcevAL GRAVES 
(To the air of ‘‘ Castle O' Neill.’’) 


My brave boy is far from me, 
Oh, my sorrow, on a strange, distant shore— 
My proud, dark-eyed sailor, 
When shall I see him once more? 
With heart near to the breaking, 
In the harvest field lonesome I bind. 
It is alone I’m hay-making, 
When each girl has her boy close and kind, 


Ah, heavy the steps I take, 

As to Chapel on the Sunday I walk, 
Since he’s not to meet me, 

With his fond looks and low, tender talk; 
While my rose-tree richly flowering, 

Whose blossom he plucked for my breast, 
Its petals sadly is showering, 

At the long, bitter blast from the West. 


But deep down within my heart, 
There’s a dear hope we'll be meeting next spring, 
My proud, dark-eyed sailor! 
And our marriage bells sweetly shall ring; 
Til. beside you walking, high-headed, 
Under Castle O’ Neill’s shining towers, 
Upon your arm, when we're wedded, 
We'll pass through a pelting of flowers. 


In The Measure (New York) Mr. Perey 
gives us three classical themes with a 
modern turn. 


THREE OLD TUNES 
r By Witi1aMmM ALEXANDER PERCY 
AF 
Ihave no knowledge what it was 
That Atlas stood upon, 
The time he hove the burly world 
And held it in the sun— 
Ignorance that alone prevents 
My shouldering as much, 
Who reel to lift sunflower-high 
A bubble-soul or such. 


II 
Damocles, friend Damocles, 
Felicitous in single doom, 
High in the dark of my own room 
So many sword-blades tug and tease 
I enyy luck like Damocles'’. 


III 
I knew Midas, I knew him well. 
I am familiar with his hell. 
He sought to ease—poor desperate leech— 
The bursting of his heart by speech, 
And chose for hearers of his shame 
Reeds that suek mud and have no name, 
Fancying thotigh they'd shed no tear 
They might than man (his brother dear) 
Calumniate less tauntingly 
God's curse and his deformity. 
(Midas, Midas, couldn't:you guess? 
Cracked bells should be clapperless.) 


HERE is asincere confession, if ever there 
| was,one. The Golden. Quill (Museatine, 
| la.), hands it on to us: 


SEA REST 


By E. Lresuir SPaAvLpING 


Low rides the moon, cold blows the wind, 
Far flings the salt-sharp spray, 

The pitching little cargo boat 
Lives out another day. 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


And we who labor in her hold, 
And curse the ruthless sea, 

Might just as well be sittin’ down 
At home a-drinkin’ tea. 


I tried it once . . . I bought a pub, 
And settled down to ease, 

But every time they ope’d the door, 
In came the channel breeze, 


And blew away my bloomin’ wits, 
Just like an old straw hat, 

I mixed the ale with ginger beer, 
Grew nervous as a cat, 


Then came one day the mate o’ this 
Old bloody, buckin’ boat, 

Says he, ‘‘I’ve got a berth for you.” 
Says I, ‘‘I'll get my coat." 


So here I am, and this I know, 
It all is for the best, 

Land devils never trouble me, 
For I have found sea rest! 


ANOTHER sea song in Scribner’s gives us a 
chance for comparisons: 


SAILOR’S SONG 


By Louis DopeEr 


Mild wind, or wild wind, 
It’s all the same to me; 

I'll mend my sail by candle light, 
At dawn I'll put to sea. 


And if a mild wind blows me home 
We'll share a drowsy nook, 

And I'll grow stranger every year 
Beneath your constant look, 


But if a wild wind bears me far 
And there be storm and wrack, 

You'll know me better to the end 
For never coming back. 


THE same cry ringing ‘in Matthew 
Arnold’s verse reminds us how little we 
have progressed toward the attribute here 
celebrated. This is from G. K.’s Weekly 
(London): 

SERENITY 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


With how much care and fret and useless trouble 
We build our souls of unsubstantial things, 
Until our minds grow ill, our bodies double! 
For, lacking wisdom, all our striving brings 
Serenity no nearer, And the springs 
Of joy we might have found are choked with 
stubble. 
About our foolish roofless walls of rubble 
Doubts brush, like bats, our faces with their 
wings. 


We have not learned that ancient pagan calm 
With which men, firm in courage, met despair; 
Nor peace, which is the Christian’s secret charm; 

Nor Nature's deep serenity »the air 
Of starlit evening, and a quiet river, 
And Death a wind to cool the hottest fever. 


Youts hasn't quite outgrown its war- 
time feeling against Age, so complacent 
Age occasionally comes across things like 


this to be found in The Measure (New 
York): 

THE OLD MEN 

By ANNE SECCOMBR 


The merciless old men, 

Clinging like withered apples on a twig 
Of life that has so long defeated them, 

Scan the tree, to themselves seem big. 


And there is youth put forth 

Like strong leaves growing out of twisted root 
And always old men laying hold on it 

With the soft rot of mildewed fruit. 


Clean 


as a clear conscience 


The conscience that watches and guards 
every step of the Texaco refining process 
is brilliantly reflected in the clean, clear, 
golden color that marks the climax. 


That clean, clear, golden color is not 
superficial; not a mere striving to be dif- 
ferent from other oils for the sake of differ- 
ence. It is the natural and inevitable result 
of a technique and an ideal. 


Texaco Motor Oil is free from all taint 
of impurity. 

Selecting its special crudes with infinite 
care, The Texas Company carries the re- 
fining and filtering process to the absolute 
final removal of every trace of harmful 
substance. 


The result —the clean, clear; golden 
color, perfect motor lubrication and no 
hard carbon. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


All day and all night, Texaco sample men make 
their rounds of the refinery, collecting hundreds 
of test samples for the chemists who check every 
operation. Exacting watchfulness guarantees 
every Texaco product. 
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When the high grade, selected motor 
oil crude in the first tube is refined the 
Texacc way, the black sludge in the 
middle tube comes out. Result: the 
clean, clear, golden Texaco Motor Oil 
shown in the last tube. 
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im promoting and supporting “these 

ng them to be notable contributions to 
ore intelligent citizenship. In the course of an address 
pe of the Contest and its power for good, President Coolidge 
repr 
of young men and women in our governmental institutions.”’ In 
the opinion of educators, a closer acquaintance with the Constitution 
of the United States is a fundamental need to-day in the education 


of | young people. 
; WASHINGTON AND THE CONSTITUTION 


~N September 17, 1787, George Washington, having 
completed his work as President of the Constitutional 

Convention, sat down alone in his room and wrote these 
words in his diary: 

: “eho members adjourned to the city tavern, dined together, 
and took a cordial leave of each other. After which I returned 
to my lodgings, did some business with and received some papers 
from the Secretary of the Convention, and returned to meditate 
on the momentous work which had been executed.” 

It is a remarkable fact that altho the great soldier and states- 
man took no active part in the heated debates of the Convention, 
he made his influence all powerful. James Monroe, in a letter 
written to Thomas Jefferson, said: “Be assured, Washington’s 
influence carried this Government.” 

Washington had a magnetic personality that attracted people 
to him, and a character and wisdom that won respect. As one 
of the richest men in all the Colonies he had risked far more than 
had most of the other leaders of the Revolution. He had shown 
himself a great leader in a long war, and a kindly and wise coun- 
selor in peace. Beyond all this, his personality, or one might 
say his kindliness, his tact, his spirit of toleration, his genuine 
patriotism; his deep belief in a permanent union of the States, 
made him the outstanding figure at the great Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. 

Washington had intended to withdraw from public life. He 
was, it is true, only fifty-five years of age, but he had endured a 
great deal. More than once he had found himself a target for 
hostile criticism. Both because of this, and also because of a 
kind of natural modesty, he wished to yield place to other men. 

When the disorders that were brought about in large part 
by the weakness of the Articles of Confederation led people to see 
the necessity of establishing a firmer Government, every one 
looked to Washington, whose influence had always been in favor 
of a strong union. The leaders urged him so insistently to take 
part in the great work that he finally consented, and entered the 
Convention as a representative from Virginia. 

In the opinion of every other member of the Convention, 
Washington was the foremost figure. It was the general wish 
that he should take the difficult position of presiding officer. 
There was just one other man whom the Convention might have 


nominated, Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania, then an old. 


man of eighty-one years, but remarkably able, far-sighted, and 
intensely patriotic. 

It was agreed that it would be a most graceful tribute to 
Washington if Franklin, the only other possible candidate, should 
rise and nominate the great leader of the Revolution. Un- 
fortunately a heavy rain kept Franklin from attending the 
Convention, and so Robert Morris, also of Pennsylvania, speak- 
ing for Franklin, placed Washington’s name before the Conven- 
tion. In that body of delegates where opinions differed so 
radically, the vote in favor of Washington was unanimous, a 
fact that alone indicates much concerning Washington’s in- 
fluence over the representatives from all the States. 

With his usual modesty Washington thanked the members for 
their expression of confidence in him; said that he wished that he 
had greater ability to carry on the work, and asked consideration 
for the blunders into which he feared he might fall. Thus, at the 
very beginning of the work, Washington won the interest of all 
who were present. 

Long before the Convention Washington had made his views 
well known. He had said: ‘‘My wish is that the Convention 
may adopt no temporizing expedients, but probe the defects of 
the Constitution to the bottom, and provide a radical cure, 
whether agreed to or not. A conduct of this kind will stamp wis- 
dom and dignity on their proceedings, and hold up a light which, 
sooner or later, will have its influence.”’ 


_such personal influence, and who held such strong views, should 


esents the most effective method of enlisting the interest " 


_indispens 
of our DabHiC. 


irs. These are, great 
more responsibility and permanency in the executive bodies 


Those two points, it is to be noticed, are exactly the points — 


that the Convention carried into effect. 
It is at first sight somewhat strange that this man, who wielded 


have spoken so little in the Convention. He took part only 
once in debate, and then spoke in favor of reducing the basis of 
representation from forty thousand to thirty thousand, his object 
in this being to bring the people closer into touch ‘with their 
Government, and thus to answer the objections of those who 
might say that the tyranny of the few had taken the place 
of the tyranny. of the king. 

How strongly Washington believed in the work of the Conven- 
tion, and how markedly he influenced opinion, is shown well by 
his words in a letter written at a time when certain dissatisfied 
people were moving actively for the calling of a new convention; 
and when those who were perhaps unduly satisfied with the 
Constitution, were opposing the possibility of amendments. He 
wrote: 

“Tf another Federal Convention is attempted, its members will 
be more discordant and will agree upon no general plan. The 
Constitution or disunion are before us to choose from. If the 
Constitution is our choice, a Constitutional door is open for 
amendments, and they may be adopted in a peaceable manner, 
without tumult or disorder.” 

It was by such letters as this, by his conversation, by his con- 
ferences with leaders, and by his speeches on many other occa- 
sions, rather than by any words of his in the Convention itself, 
that Washington imprest himself on the Convention. 

He had exprest himself in no weak way, but with remarkable 
force. Writing to James Warren, he had said: ‘‘To me it is one 
of the most extraordinary things in nature that we should con- 
federate as a nation and yet be afraid to give the rulers of that 
nation sufficient powers to order and direct the affairs of the 
same. By such policy as this the wheels of government are 


clogged, and we are descending into the vale of confusion and 


darkness. Something must be done and promptly, or the fabric 
will fall. It is certainly tottering.” 

To say that Washington exerted no force over the making of 
the Constitution merely because he spoke so little in the Conven- 
tion, is to ignore the fact of such warm expressions in favor of a 
strong central government. 

It is probable that Washington had considered the Virginia 
proposals that Edmund Randolph, the Governor of Virginia, 
presented at the opening of the Convention, proposals that gave 
an immediate subject of debate, and that paved the way to the 
Constitution that the Convention finally adopted. Thus, in- 
stead of exercising the merely temporary influence of an orator, 
Washington moved people by the ealm wisdom of close disecus- 
sion, by the slow process of the eareful exchange of thought, 
whether in conversation or in letters. He founded his influence 
upon wisdom and not upon emotion, or the quick decision of the 
moment. 

How much he thought of the value of the judicial system he 
revealed later in a letter that he wrote in connection with the 
appointment of an Assistant Justice of the Supreme Court: 
“Considering the judicial system as the chief pillar upon which 
our National Government must rest, I have thought it my duty 
to nominate for the high offices in that department such men as 
I have conceived would give dignity and luster to our national 
character.” 

When the Constitution had finally been adopted by the Con- 
vention, Washington signed it as ‘‘ President and Deputy from 
Virginia.’ Thirty-eight other members of the Convention also 
signed it, and it went before the States for ratification. 

The work of the Convention had been carried on behind closed 
doors, because all had agreed that reports of the discussions 
would be likely to awaken hostility either to the members them- 
selves or to parts of the Constitution. No report was giv en to 
the public, other than the completed Constitution. It is an- 
other evidence of the respect in which Washington was held, that 
the Convention gave the records to Washington with directions 
that he should ‘Retain the Journal and other papers subject to 
order of Congress, if ever formed under the Constitution.” 

It was Washington’s own wish that those proceedings should 
not be made publie while any members of the Convention were 
alive. W ashington’ s influence before and during the Con- 
vention has left its impress on this immortal document. 


¢ 
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TH E QUALITY WHIC | 
TO THE SMALLES 


OLDSMOBILE 


The De Luxe Sedan finished in lustrous and enduring Duco 
fully equipped with every appointment contributing to 
greatest comfort— $1115. 00 f. 0. b. Lansing, Michigan 
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ON THIS STORM-SWEPT HULK A STARVING CREW FACED ALMOST CERTAIN DEATH 


Until the President Roosevelt hove in sight and, in a “long and fearful struggle,’’ during which both vessels drifted 108 miles, effected a complete 


rescue at the cost of the lives of two of her own gallant men. 


The crew of the Antinoe are seen clustered aft, just before rescue. 


AN HISTORIC MONTH OF SEA PERILS AND RESCUES 


HE CAPTAIN WAS “A TALL, GRAND MAN with 
blue eyes, the tan of the sea, and straw-colored hair, 
bald on a fine forehead, cut American fashion over the 
temples.’”’ Thus Laurence Stallings, stirred mightily by the 
exploit of Capt. George Fried, of the President Roosevelt, relates 
some of his own impressions of that redoubtable seaman on 


erossing the ocean with him a 
couple of years ago. While 
eminent British officials were 
speechmaking to Captain Fried 
the other day, and presenting 
him with memorials on behalf 
of the King and the nation, Mr. 
Stallings was setting down in 
vigorous English his own emo- 
tional reactions to the news 
that a fellow countryman, 
whom he liked and admired, 
had covered himself and his 
race with glory. The author 
of ‘‘What Price Glory?” and 
“The Big Parade’ touches 
with lingering irony on the 
fact that American liners, 
commanded and manned by 
potential heroes like those of 
the Roosevelt, should be 
shunned by transatlantic pas- 
sengers in favor of vessels 
flying other flags and free from 
the restriction of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and _ the 
Volstead Law. Being in Lon- 
don in 1924, when travel 
westward was at its peak, 
and being ‘‘foreed to return 
home on a ship earrying our 
flag,’ he tells us that ‘‘some 
clerk in the English office 


by our countrymen.” 
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A LIFE-BOAT THAT WAS LOST 


This unusual, perhaps unique, picture shows the actual lowering of 
the fatal life-boat that was doomed to be overwhelmed a few 
moments later, with the loss of two of its heroic crew. 


suggested the President Roosevelt, and we came aboard at South- 
ampton.’”’ Climbing up from the tender, he was ‘‘met by a 
brass band playing ‘The Stars and Stripes Forever’ to about 
sixty cabin passengers on a fine, roomy ship.’”’ And he econ- 
fesses that it was ‘‘rather pathetic, this fine, empty ship, manned 
Going below to his cabin, the author 


found ‘“‘all things luxuriously 
American, from twin beds on 
box-springs to tiled bath- 
rooms with sunken, creamy 
tubs.’”” Moreover— 


In the saloon were still more 
evidenees of pathos. Fine old 
squarehead stewards, who onee 
served the nobility of the All- 
Highest, stood about unen- 
gaged, while an Emperor’s 
choice of comestibles went 
two-thirds unattended. 

The ship began to get under 
our 100 per cent. skins before 
Cherbourg fell behind. The 
captain’s name was George 
Fried. His ship was as spick 
and span asa yacht. He never 
seemed to give an order to any 
officer. The craft ran by some 
invisible authority. 

The captain appeared at our 
table the first two days; quiet 
and modest, but radiating his 
appreciation that sixty Amer- 
icans should sail on his ship, 
even when there was space for 
200 more. We exchanged 
stories of mutual friends we 
had known in the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. At the end of 
the second day we were all 
frantic 100 pereenters for an 
American mercantile marine, 
and the captain had not opened 
his mouth about it. 


It seemed that the American 


(Continued from page 40) 

wild morning of Sunday,. January 24, the United States 
_ Shipping Board’s 14,000-ton liner President Roosevelt, bound for 
Plymouth, picked up a wireless distress signal from the Antinoe. 


By noon she was alongside her’ (that is a quarter of a mile to. 


windward), and immediately pumped oil on the weather side. 
This prompt action, no doubt, saved the Antinoe from sinking 
in the mountainous seas with all hands, for one of her hatches 
was stove in, the water was rising in ‘her stokehold, and all 
her boats were gone: By nine o’clock that night she was lost to 
view; and the full danger of the President 
Roosevelt, the full measure of the heroism, 

can not be appreciated unless it is remem- 

bered that, in the effort to keep the Antinoe 

in sight and to avoid collision, the great 
liner during the long and fearful struggle 

had herself to drift no less than 108 miles. 

His skill in navigation enabled Captain 

Fried to find the Antinoe again during the 

afternoon of Monday, January 25. That 

night Chief Officer Robert B. Miller led the 

first of many efforts to reach her in a life- 

boat. The boat capsized and two of its 

crew were drowned. All through Tuesday 

the struggle continued, in snow and sleet 

and savage gale. All through Wednesday, 

while Captain Tose and his men of the 

Antinoe (heroic, too, in their endurance), 

foodless, sleepless, all but naked, watched 

their ship heeling further and further over, 

and ever an easier prey to the monstrous 

seas, the President Roosevelt, with boat and 

with life-line, risked herself and her men 

in effort after effort to save twenty-five 

British seamen whom she might well have 

given up for lost. And then, in the moon- 

light of Wednesday evening, she saved 

twelve of them. By midnight she had 

saved them all. 


At which point the historic “Thunderer”’ x 
3 * P. & A. photograph 
proceeds thus to prophesy immortality for 
the American rescuers: 
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part of another Shipping Board vessel to show that the new 
American merchant marine can give a good account of itself in 
heroism as well as in commerce. : 

‘““& notable incident added to the great epic of the sea which 
commenced when the Phenicians launched their first ship, and 


_ which will end only when the seas become dry land, unless man 


should perish from the earth first’”-—such is one comment of the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, which also says: 


WHAT PRICE THE SHIP’S MASCOT? 


Baby Gillespie is considered to have brought luck to the President Roosevelt—if hard work 


Captain Fried (of Worcester, Mass.), 
who remained on the bridge of the Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for eighty-four hours; Chief 
Officer Robert B. Miller, who was in con- 
trol of the relief work and himself com- 
manded all the expeditions, in which six 
boats were lost—these are names which English people will not 
willingly let die. The King has telegraphed to the President 
his thankfulness and admiration. Thankfulness and admiration 
will go out from all to every man of the President Roosevelt's 
crew: and will not pass over her passengers who cheerfully en- 
dured the four days of danger and discomfort. ~ The liner, she’s 
a lady,’’ sings the poet. This liner has proved herself, in another 
sense, a lady indeed, and a very great lady. In the face of such 
deeds it would be impertinent to point a moral. The dialog, 
which we printed yesterday, carried on between Captain Tose, 
an apparently doomed man signaling from a doomed ship with 
a hand-lamp because he had no other means left, and Captain 
Fried, hanging on in defiance of fate, is in itself a great lesson 
in courtesy, in simplicity, in courage. 


Some of the American commentators draw attention to the 
interesting coincidence that the President Roosevelt is a sister 
ship of the President Harding, which, under Capt. Paul Grening, 
disggfguished itself last October by the rescue of the crew of a 
sinking Italian freighter, the Ignazio Florio, under circumstances 
parallel in many ways to the Antinoe rescue, but fortunately 
without loss of life. Says the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, after an 
editorial résumé of the Roosevell’s performance: 


The courage and resourcefulness required to carry out this 
difficult achievement will insure Captain Fried and the men who 
actually participated in the rescue a permanent place on the 
honor roll of the sea. Their exploit will appear especially note- 
worthy in American eyes because it was performed by American 
seamen. It is interesting to recall that the two most spectacular 
rescues at sea in recent years have been the work of American 
vessels, both of which were operated by the Shipping Board 
through the agency known as the United States Lines. The 
maritime world rang last October with the praises of Capt. Paul 
Grening and the crew of the President Harding for their brilliant 
and daring rescue of the erew of the Italian freighter Ignazto 
Florio. Now comes the account of a similar performance on the 


and great glory constitute luck, as almost everybody believes. 
in the arms of Chief Officer Miller, who commanded the rescuing life-boat. 
left of him are Captain Tose of the Antinoe, and that grateful seaman’s rejoicing wife, who 


In this picture the mascot is 
To right and 


came aboard at Plymouth. 


No greater tribute could be paid to the work of the Roosevelt 
than that which comes from across the water from the London 
Express. That paper says: ‘‘It is an epic of American seaman- 
ship and American chivalry which moves every British heart. 
The gallant comradeship displayed by the American captain 
and his sailors, their ceaseless endeavors to save their British 
fellow seafarers command our admiring gratitude. They are 
upholding the noblest traditions of their race and ours.” 


Encouragement for travelers is an element in the event which 
strikes the editorial imagination of the Syracuse Herald. It 


points out: 


In these days of great floating palaces the sea seems to have 
lost its terrors for most folk; but tempests such as have swept 
the North Atlantic for the last week toss the huge liners about 
like cockleshells, and the smaller freighters are made the sport 
of the elements. Even landlubbers can understand that it 
required seamanship of the highest order on the part of the 
captains of the United States liners to effect the rescues with 
which they are credited. That explains why their skill, no less 
than the courage and devotion of all the life-savers under their 
command, has won plaudits from seafaring men the world over. 
It is a comforting thing to know that at the first eall of distress 
over the seething depths the nearest American craft is away 
full speed ahead to the danger spot, its officers and crew ready to 
hazard their lives if need be to snatch storm-wracked brother 
seamen and passengers from the jaws of death. 


A vivid narrative of the sufferings of those on board the Antinoe 
is presented in the Belfast (Ireland) Northland Whig, which 
relates: 

W. Richardson, a deck-hand on the Antinoe, whose right hand 
was in a sling, said that on the Sunday the weather was terrific. 
The Antinoe came up into the wind, and a heavy sea struck her 
and swept away the bridge, a small boat, and the ice-chest. The 
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he PARADISE 


that was Lost 


Tue great tide of migration now setting so strongly toward 
the South is long overdue. Florida has been lost for a 
hundred years. The enchantment of our own American 
tropics has been known to only a few. Its glorious beaches, 
its wealth of land and natural resources, its climate that 


broadcasts health—these went unrecognized for a century. 


But today and every day, tall ships from the seven seas 
dock at Miami. 


day-after-tomorrow city for seven-eighths of our population. 


Sleek, swift trains make Coral Gables a 


Flashing automobiles streak down the Dixie Highway by 
Coral Gables . Florida 


these are the words that now mean hope and life to those 


thousands. . Miami 
who are weary of the long, unprofitable battle with win- 
ter .. who rebel against the endless, nerve-racking clamor of 
cities . .. who seek the amazing beauty of tropical skies and 
seas, and the shelter of this softly colored, sun-warmed city 


rising like a mirage of Old Spain in pouring golden sunshine. 


Magnificent hotels await you in Coral Gables. More 
than two thousand homes, conforming in architecture and 
landscape to a celebrated city plan, invite you to become a 
citizen. Opportunities for profitable investments are every- 
where. Business is flourishing, the tide of prosperity is 
steadily rising. Golf, swimming, tennis and other sports are 
every-day-in-the-year activities. Dancing, music and enter- 
taining enliven the soft, starry nights of the tropics . 


our only American tropics . . . lost once, but never again. 


Follow the Lead of the 
Leaders! 


The shrewdest investors in Amer- 

ica have bought more than 
$100,000,000 worth of property in Coral 
Gables. The tremendous and steady 
growth of Miami is pushing all values 
upward. More than 200 contractors are 
busy on about 1200 new buildings. Actual 
facts prove that an unequaled prosperity 
is here, and should reasonably continue 
for many years. Yet building plots in 
Coral Gables are still moderate in price. 
Twenty-five per cent in cash is required; 
the balance will be distributed in pay- 
ments over a period of three years. 
These prices include all improvements 
such as streets, electricity and water. 


Coral Gables is built of stone and 
concrete—not of words and phrases 
There are more than 2300 homes, apart- 
ments, hotels, business buildings and 
other structures now built and occupied 
in Coral Gables. The magnificent Miami- 
Biltmore Hotel and Miami-Biltmore 
Country Club opened in January and 
are now filled with guests. Public schools, 
a college for young women, a theatre and 
other public buildings are now in actual 
use. An assured building program in- 
cludes the University of 
Miami, a $150,000 railway station, the 
$500,000 Mahi Temple, a $1,000,000 
university high school, and magnificent 
new plazas and entrances now in building. 
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Rex Beach has written a fascinating 
book upon the miracle of Coral 
Gables which will be sent to you 
upon request. Coral Gables Cor- 


poration, No. 8 Administration 
Building, Coral Gables, Miami, Fla. 
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ice-chest crasht into the steering gear, and put it out of action. 


The crew worked frantically to repair the damage, he said, 
but the vessel took a list, and the cargo of grain shifted. The 
Antinoe began to drift. The seas were breaking over her, and 
these started the seams and plates. Water began to pour 
through, with the result that the grain started to swell. Hatches 


were forced up, and could not be got back. We had to improvise 


tarpaulin covers. We tried to cut chocks of wood to secure the 
hatches, but they would not hold. 

“We fought continuously with these conditions, and lived 
on biscuits and tinned meat. Tho we had good supplies of 
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‘IN THE NAME OF HIS MAJESTY” 


~ 


President Roosevelt were drowned were related by Maurice 


Jacobowitz, master-at-arms of the ship. 

‘‘As soon as we launched one of the boats,” he said, “‘it 
was caught by a wave, and three of us were pitched between 
the’ ship’s side and the life-boat. A life-lme was thrown to 


Wirteman and Heitman, but the water was so thick with oil _ 


that they were unable to hold on to it, and were lost.” 

Jacobowitz added that it was Wirteman who, when the boat 
was about to be launched, cried out, ‘‘Who isfor hell’s delight 
in the suicide elub?”’ 

Before Captain Tose took his leave off the President Roosevelt he 
handed the following written message to 
the commander of the liner:-— 

“‘Tt is impossible for me to find words to 
express to you, on behalf of myself and the 
officers and crew of the Antinoe, our heart- 
felt gratitude to you for your heroic rescue 
of all of us from our ill-fated ship. 

“Your splendid determination to save 
us all at all costs, even at the cost of your 
brave-men, filled us with the deepest 
thankfulness. We shall never forget your 
noble-spirited sacrifice and your devotion 
to the highest instincts of humanity. 

“Vour superb handling of your ship 
in extreme difficulty merits our lasting 
praise as seamen.” 

To Chief Officer Miller, under whom the 
rescue boats were manned, Captain Tose 
handed the following further message :— 

‘““As master of the Antinoe I wish, on 
behalf of my officers and men, to thank 
you with all my heart for the part you 
took in rescuing us from our sinking ship. 
Your intrepid bearing, modest disposition, 
and remarkable skill in connection with 
your brave act in commanding the three 
life-boats calls forth our admiration and 
gratitude. 

‘““You have, indeed, given us back our 
lives. Words are lacking to express our 
gratitude to you and your brave men, and 
all we can say is that we thank you from 
the depths of our hearts. May God bless 
you all.” ; 


Captain Goldsmith, on behalf of the British Admiralty, is congratulating the rescued skipper 


of the Antinoe, while the much-congratulated Captain Fried is seen between them. 


potatoes, the galley fire was out of action, and the dynamo was 
out of order, so that the wireless operator could not work. I 
was knocked down by a wave, and broke a bone in my right hand. 

“The pumps were kept going by the three engineers while 
the power lasted, but the water was gaining the whole time. Be- 
tween the time of the first and second boats leaving, the Antinoe 
took a list of ten degrees. As the first boat went off, Chief 
Officer Miller of the President Roosevelt shouted, ‘1 will come back 
later for you. Good luck.’ When the next boat came the rail 
of our ship was practically level with the water, and we had to 
be very careful in jumping. 

“The American. boat first of all picked us up with the search- 
light, but the Antinoe then had sufficient power to keep her lights 
going, so that the President Roosevelt could keep her in view. 
At one time we lost sight of the American boat for eight or ten 
hours. We drifted, I think, about fifty-eight miles altogether. 

“The first boat that put off from the President Roosevelt 
was spreading oil on the water, but she capsized, and two of the 
crew were drowned. In the whole of my experience I have never 
seen such foam and spray. The only partly dry place on the 
Antinoe was the forecastle. In the cabin they were awash to 
their bunks. 

‘“We tried to get a little comfort and sleep by lying on the boiler 
pipes so as to dry our clothes, but the result was that when we 
got up we could scarcely move from cramp. During the reseue 
work the wireless operator fell into the water, but he was grabbed 
out again.’ 

Another deck-hand, J. S. Shipley, whose home is at Minehead, 
said that when the American liner sent a rocket line across he 
grabbed hold of it and jumped from the main deck on to the 
well deck. 

‘““But,”’ he added, “I failed to allow for the list, and landed in 
the sea. I still held on to the life-line, and luckily was washed 
back on to the boat. There was one occasion when we feared 
that everything was lost, and had made up our minds to go over- 
board on hatches and other things. Just then, however, we got 
a message from the President Roosevelt, which said, ‘Will send 
boat with boat’s crew.’”’ 

The circumstances in which two members of the crew of the 


That this month will go down in mari- 
time history as one of exceptional storms, 
peril and courageous rescues is anticipated by the chroniclers of 
later Atlantic blizzards. Two weeks after the Antinoe rescue we 
read in the New York World: 


All small shipping on the Atlantie coast was forced to scurry 
to port before a gale-whipt blizzard yesterday, which even forced 
the mighty Leviathan to remain safe and snug in her Boston 
dry dock. A fishing schooner piled up on the beach near 
Gloucester, ‘ Massachusetts, with the loss of three men, and 
many minor accidents were reported from different points along 
the coast. 

Meanwhile, on the high seas American seamen were busy 
writing another brilliant chapter in maritime history. The 
American freighter Casper, commanded by Capt. Harold Bill, 
sueceeded in saving thirteen members of the erew of the Nor- 
wegian motor-ship Pinto yesterday morning, two hours before 
the Pinto sank in a terrific storm off the Danish coast. 

Moore & McCormack of No. 9 Broadway, operators of the 
Casper and other ships for the Shipping Board, received a brief 
report of the rescue from Captain Bill, who added to the mere 
statement that he had taken the men off in a howling storm with 
greatest difficulty, just before the ship sank; that they were safe 
on board, and would be taken to Copenhagen. 

Altho Captain Bill does not state whether any hands went 
down with the Pinto, it is believed that the thirteen men rescued 
comprised the entire erew of the Norwegian ship. She was a 
small ship—of 441 tons—out of Brevik, Norway, and engaged 
in North Sea trade. 

Captain Bill, who lives at No. 59 West Eighth Street, and is 
forty-one, has had a busy time recently in performing rescues. 
On his previous voyage, he towed the American freighter Belle- 
pline to the Bermudas after that ship was caught ina storm with 
dead engines. His ship, the Casper, is of 4,975 tons, constructed 
in Hog Island, and left New York January 25 with a general 
eargo for Copenhagen. 

The fishing schooner Ralph Brown was added .to the blizzard’s 
toll when early yesterday morning she went ashore on Briar 
Neck, near Gloucester. The entire crew managed to reach 
shore safely after she grounded. 
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The White Pine Situation in 1926 


There is no longer any reason why the man who 


must have Genuine White Pine cannot get it 


OU hear less today than you used to about 

the scarcity of White Pine. The reason is 
that in almost every community there is a grow- 
ing number of lumber users—foundrymen, pat- 
tern-makers, skilled carpenters and fine artisans 
of one kind or another—who cannot be satisfied 
with any other wood than White Pine. 


These men know White Pine for its remark- 
able durability under exposure to the weather— 
for its fine even texture—its ease of working— 
its ability, once in place, to hold true without 
warping or twisting or opening at the joints. 


They have used other woods and they know 
the difference. 


And because they have continued to demand 
it you will find in almost every community today 
at least one of the local lumber yards carrying 
a stock of Genuine White Pine and building a 
reputation for personal service and fine quality 
lumber that helps them to sell many a bill of 
ordinary dimension and boards. 


HAT makes it increasingly 

difficult for the man who 
tries to induce you to accept a 
substitute on the excuse that 
“you can’t get Genuine White 
Pine any longer.” 


To disprove such a statement you have only 
to walk along to his competitor’s yard and se- 
lect just the pieces you want for the work in 
hand—not one of the woods sometimes sold as 
White Pine, but Weyerhaeuser Guaranteed 
Genuine White Pine, each piece species 
marked for your protection—made, processed 
and seasoned according to Weyerhaeuser 
standards of manufacture. 


F your local dealer does not have the par- 

ticular grade of White Pine you want, have 

him get in touch with the nearest Weyerhaeuser 
representative or write us. 


Weyerhaeuser Mills are manufacturing year in and 
year out hundreds of millions of feet of Genuine 
White Pine available to dealers in carload shipments from 
any one of eight different mill stocks, or mixed car ship- 
ments on 24-hours notice from a large centrally located 
distributing plant. 


It is remarkable how easy it is to get White Pine 
when you find the dealer who is merchant enough 
to recognize that the biggest sales 
leader he can have is a regular fol- 
lowing of local buyers, who know 
from experience that even ata 
higher price per thousand feet, 
Genuine White Pine in terms of 
the job in hand is more economical 
in the long run. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with 
branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; and 


with representatives throughout the country. 
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. moral forces mobilized 
of the Volstead Law. 
That they did get re- 
sults is not denied. As 


‘one chronicler puts it, 


as the busiest and most 


' Moe are back in theii: 


,natural habitat, the 
eoffee-houses of New 
York’s Hast Side.” 


‘understand how they 
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“FOXY GOSSOONS ARE IZZY AND MOE” 


OVERS OF THE LIGHTER SIDE of life are complain- 
ing that Prohibition enforcement has become a duller 
business—altho not necessarily a ‘‘dryer”’ one in any 

sense—sinece that great team of quick-change knockabouts, 
Izzy Einstein and Moe Smith, “‘got the hook.’”’ Their vaudeville 
methods of getting results in the national warfare on John 
Barleyeorn—or in their humble share in that warfare—are no 
longer considered com- 
patible with the dignity 
of the Federal Govern- 
ment or that of the 


behind the provisions 


“after a dizzy six years 


suecessful rum sleuths 
in the country, Izzy and 


Observing them thus, 
writes John K. Wink- 
ler, “it was easy to 


had wormed contraband 
liquor from the wariest 
of bartenders and boot- 
leggers.”’ Reading on, 
in Collier’s, the National 
Weekly: 


Photograph copyrighted by the Keystone View Company 


IZZY AND MOE AS THEMSELVES 


Izzy, the master hooch 
hound, was expounding 
the Einstein theory, as it were, to his lieutenant, Moe Smith. 

““No, Moe, no,” said Izzy. ‘“‘I don’t agree with you. I think 
the funniest one I ever pulled was in Detroit that time I wore 
my Pickle Dealer disguise. I staggered into a poison parlor 
on Woodward Avenue and the bartender says: ‘Stranger, 
yesterday I woulda served you. To-day nothing doing. That 
bum is in town,’ and he points to my picture hanging over the 
mirror. 

“My picture, Moe, was hung all around with crape. 
ereepy crape, Moe. 

“““Oh,’ I says to the bartender, ‘is that bum, Izzy Epstein, in 
town?’ 

“*Sure,’ he says, 
Hinstein is here.’ 

‘““*Hipstein,’ I says, ‘that’s the low-life’s name—Izzy Epstein.’ 

“*Winstein,’ says the bartender, ‘Izzy Hinstein.’ 

“**Bipstein,’ I comes back. 

“““Hinstein,’ says the fellow. 

““*Friend,’ I says, ‘I ain’t never wrong on a name, H-p-s-t-e-i-n.”’ 

“** H-i-n-s-t-e-i-n,’ he shouts, and he gets red all over, ‘I'll 
bet you anything you want it’s Hinstein.’ 

““Awright,’ I says. ‘I'll bet you the drinks it’s Epstein.’ 

“And, Moe, the darn fool took me up. He ealled everybody 
in the place to our end of the bar—Jake and Charlie and Harry 
and Jim—and he asks ’em what was the name of the big bum 
on the wall. They all said Hinstein, and I had to buy nine 
drinks.”’ 

“Yeah, but next day,’ put in Moe, feeding his partner, as they 
say in minstrel circles. 

“Oh, next day he pretty near died when I showed him my 
badge and my identification card,’’ smiled Izzy. ‘‘ But he shook 
hands with me in court and said I was a slick one.” 

“Well, that you was,” applauded Moe. 


Black, 


‘IT seen it in all the newspapers. Izzy 


Then Mr. Winkler November 13 last, ‘‘a 
Black Friday,” Izzy and Moe lost their jobs as general Prohi- 


tells us how, on 


bition agents working out of New York, and 


Sorrowfully they surrendered the gold shields they had carried 
through thousands of raids all over the country and through 


Or, rather, we are told that “‘the demon Prohibition agents’ were made up to pass 
muster (in the speak-easies) as delegates to one of the great national party conven- 
tions—nothing could make us reveal which one. 


the seizure of 5,000,000 bottles of liquor, valued at more than 
$15,000,000. 

The cause of their dismissal, as stated unofficially by the new 
régime of Prohibition enforcement, was: ‘‘The service must be 
dignified. Izzy and Moe belong on the vaudeville stage.” 

Now that these redoubtable men of parts are back in the 
coffee-houses, where the old crowd from Poland enjoy a drop 
of slivovitz, Izzy and Moe are wondering whether to write a 
book, tread the boards or accept one of the many flatter- 
ing and promising business offers that have come to them. 
_ Izzy and Moe are 

natural complements. 
They were boon com- 
panions and locally fa- 
mous characters on the 
East Side years before 
they became the comedy 
“‘revenooers.’’ Izzy was 
a cut-up and neighbor- 
hood life of the party. 
Even the responsibilities 
of maintaining a wife and 
four little Izzies on his 
meager salary as clerk 
in Station K of the New 
York Post Office could 
not suppress his natural 
spirits. 

Moe, too, was a born 
comedian. He had been 
a cigar salesman and 
manager of a small fight 
club at Orchard and 
Grand streets. Gales of 
laughter used to assault 


the ears of passers-by 
when Izzy and Moe 
dropt into Benjamin’s 
cigar store on Grand 


Street or other neighbor- 
hood meeting-places. 
Gossip has it that Izzy 
and Moe “‘laughed”’ the 
late United States Sena- 
tor Penrose into getting 
them jobs as Prohibition 


agents. However that 
may be, the chums were shrewd enough to see that comie 


relief as a foil for the serious phases of Prohibition would go 
big. So, while the savants dissected and millions damned 
or deified Volstead, Izzy and Moe became comic-opera detec- 
tives. 

Izzy and Moe ealeulate they have worn more than a hundred 
true-to-life disguises. They have been laborers in denim, truck- 
men, fruit pedlers, hostlers, musicians, farmers, salesmen, even 
millionaires. It is their boast that never once has a disguise 
of theirs been penetrated. 


the 
was their motto, we are told, and— 


“Overalls for water-front, dress clothes for Broadway,” 


Many a jazz palace, in many a city, has felt the heavy hand 
of the law and Moe were able to wear dress 
clothes and look like men who'd just put through a big deal and 
wanted In the early days of Prohibition, before 
the work of enforcement settled into a routine jog, there were 
some crackerjack newspaper men covering New York head- 
quarters. They were keen for good human-interest stuff, and 
Izzy and Moe supplied it—by the ream. 

With all their buffoonery, neither lacked courage. Once an 
enraged bartender thrust a revolver against Izzy’s stomach. 
The man was inflamed with hatred and liberal doses of his own 
contraband and apparently was nerved to pull the trigger. 

Izzy looked him in the eye steadily, then, smiling, flipped the 
gun away as one might brush off a fly. 

“Put that up, 
help your family.”’ 


because Izzy 


to eelebrate. 


son,’ he said quietly; ‘‘murdering me won't 

As if hypnotized, the bartender slowly returned the dangerous 
piece of steel to the drawer. 

One would least expect to diseover appreciation of Izzy and 
Moe in Tammany Hall, citadel of anti-Volsteadism. Yet the 
late Charles F. Murphy, in the opinion of many the greatest 
leader the Hall ever had, used to diseard his dignity and roar 
hilariously at the anties of the custard-pie sleuths. 

At a dinner of the New York City Hall reporters, two years 
ago, Mr. Murphy howled as the amateur actors, changing their 
costume between encores, sang verses about Izzy and Moe— 


Drom a “Painting by 
“Duplessis 

Courtesy of the 
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Museum of Art 


MT atime when practically nothing was 
| known about the prevention of sickness, 
when life was hazardous and few but 
the stalwart survived and when the 
average length of life was much shorter than it 
is today, Benjamin Franklin lived to be 84 years 
old. During those years, Franklin guarded his 
health and preached fresh air, exercise and 
moderation in food. 


Do you know how long you are likely to live? 
Have you ever looked at the figures shown in the 
Life Table prepared by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company? These figures tell, to a day, 
what the chances are. While the Table does not 
consider you individually, it does consider the 
composite you—you and all the other tens of 
thousands just your age. It averages those in good 
health, those fairly well and those ailing. 


Live Longer 


If you are a man, 32 years old, reasonably healthy, 
the Life Table tells you that you will probably 
live 35 more years. A woman of the same age will 
live 36 more years. Is that enough for you? Of 
course not. Think of all the vigorous men you 
know who are more than 67. Think of all the 
busy, worth-while women who are more than 
68. Suppose Franklin had died at 67. 


We will send you a copy of the Life Table so 


In order that you may know how many years are ahead 
of you, according to the law of averages, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, upon request, will send 
you a copy of its Life Table. 


And to help you protect your health, we shall be glad 
to send our booklet, “Your Chance to Live’. 


Men and womenare living longer than their forefathers 
lived. Life is being made safer than it was a generation 


Published by ae 


olden Years 
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Born 1706—Died 1790. 


We all know Franklin as a printer, an 
essayist and a remarkable statesman, but 
how many of us know that ‘his most 
important work was done at an age when 
all too many men are indulging in fire- 
side leisure? At 68, Franklin was put in 
charge of the mail service of the colonies. 
At 70, he was one of a committee of five 
appointed to draw up the Declaration of 
Independence and was made Commissioner 
to France to intercede for the colonies. At 
75, he was sent on a commission to make 
peace with Great Britain. At 79, he was 
made Chief Executive of Pennsylvania an 
he held that post until he was 82. Shortly 
before his death at 84, he began fighting for 
the abolition of slavery. 


that you may see what your chances are—what- 
ever your present age may be. If you drift along 
and do nothing about building up your health 
you may live as long as the Table indicates. If 
you are careless you may live fewer years. But if 
you want to live in good, sound health to a ro- 
bust, ripe old age, you will begin now to plan for 
those extra, golden years that may be yours. 


How Young are You? 


That uncompromising record in the family Bible 
telling the day you were born may besurmounted. 
It fixes your age but it does not tell how young 
you are. In actual physical condition you may be 


ten or fifteen years younger than your birth cer- L Ramen 
: : fit Ss 
tificate states—or you may be ten or fifteen years Wie S 
older! fang 
‘a $3 Ny 


Go to your doctor and find out whether your 
body is keeping its youth. Have him take a health 
inventory. Perhaps you will discover that you 
are in much better condition than you thought. 
If impairments are found they can, in most cases, 
be corrected. There are few organic diseases, 
even those which affect heart, lungs, blood ves- 


sels and kidneys, which cannot be prevented or 
held in check. 

Get a Life Table. See how many more years it 
allots to persons of your age. Then have your 
doctor tell you how to stay young. 


ago. Medical science and sanitation are doing marvel- 
ous things to combat disease. 


One after another dangerous germs have been dis- 
covered and the diseases they cause are being brought 
under control. 


Send today for both the Life Table and “Your Chance 
to Live”. They will be mailed you without charge. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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“W YORK 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NE | 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Definite 
AFTER- SHAVIN G | 
Comforts 


Arter your morning shave, do you 
dust your face with powder ? Or do 
you simply rinse off the lather? 
Either is wrong. Powders rob the 
skin of natural moisture—the newly- 
shaven skin needs special care. 


That is why Williams specialists 
perfected Aqua Velva to give the 
necessary protection to a shaver’s 
face. 


Here’s what it does 
1, It tingles delightfully when applied. 
2. It gives first aid to little cuts. 
3. It delights with its man-style fragrance. 
4, It safeguards against sun and wind. 


5. It conserves needed moisture in the skin 
(powders absorb this—leave the skin 
dry). Aqua Velva keeps it as soft and 
smooth as Williams Shaving Cream 
leaves it. 


Try Aqua Velva at our expense} 
mail the coupon for generous trial 
bottle free. Aqua Velva costs 50c 
for the large 5-ounce bottle (60c in 
Canada). By mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price if your dealer is out 
of it. Costs almost nothing a day 
—only a few drops needed. 


Fer use Ae shaving 


& finial 


ff 
bo tho shava 

aime ial 

¥ the maict tf fasse 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
WILLIAMS SHAVING CREAM 


Address: THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 
Dept. 22-B, Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Canadian address, 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal) 


Please send me free trial bottle of Aqua Velva, 


L.D, 2-27-26 


| Creole girl was the first to offer the ‘‘ 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


verses written by James wy Hagerty of the 
New York Times: 


Now Izzy and Moe incognito 


| Change their appearance at each place they go. 


Not a bit slow, never take dough, 
Wonderful fellows are Izzy and Moe. 

It's Izzy and Moe, incognito, 

They put on false faces wherever they go. 
Would they take dough? Give ’em a show! 
Big Business Men are both Izzy and Moe. 


It was a private dinner. As a special 
mark of favor, tho, Izzy and Moe were 
permitted to slip into an obscure corner of 
the banquet-room. They laughed with the 
rest when George Boothby, the best 
character actor in New York newspaper 
ranks, sang: 


There’s many a ginmill on Tent’ Avenoo 
Where drinking the stuff is quite stylish. 
When visiting there, there’s but one thing to do: 
We have to pretend that we're Irish. 
It’s trouble we borra’ 

We learn to our sorra’, 

We'll get you to-morra’, 

Bejabers, begorra! 

Izzy and Moe 

Never take wather 

Wherever they go. 

Puralaro! 

Trishers, oh! 

Foxy gossoons are both Izzy and Moe. 


Izzy has a theory that he and Moe have 
been lucky because nature has so liberally 
endowed them with flesh. 

“Nobody suspects a fat man,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘Then, too, we just look like 
average men. We never looked as tho 
we were dying for a drink. That’s why in 
most places they actually forced liquor on 
us. We didn’t have to take a drink of 
water for six years. 

““We'd have died if we didn’t have a 
funnel sewed in our left-hand upper coat 
pocket. After one sip of the hooch, 
we'd give the barkeep a bill, and while he 
was changing it we would toss the rest of 
the stuff down the furnel. 

“In spite of all the pieces in the paper 
about us, we were never recognized. The 
only disguise we needed was now and then 
a beard or a mustache, clothes and some 
burnt cork for one or two blackface stunts 
I pulled down in New Orleans and Mobile. 

“You got no idea how clothes change a 
man. Out in Chicago I hired a fur coat 
and a full-dress tuxedo [sic] and I pretended 
I was from Italy and singing in the opera. 
I carried a roll of music. I was able to 
clean up a lot of high-class drinking places. 

““A lot of my suecess I got on account | 
could play the violin and the trombone and 
the harmonica. Then I can speak German 
and Polish and Hungarian, and I’m not so 
ignorant in Spanish and French.”’ 

A year or so ago, relates Mr. Winkler, 
a chubby little Italian entered a cabaret on 
Royal Street, New Orleans. ‘‘He looked 


like a fotane pedler,”’ for— 
He wore corduroy trousers, bandanna, 
soft felt hat. The gay girls and boys 


laughed at the stranger as he stood blinking 
in the glare of the lights 

The laughter changed to applause when 
the pedler pulled out a harmonica 
swung into a jig. 
brought many proffers of drinks. 


and 


A pretty 
funny 


little Italian” a glass of wine. The 


The charm of the musie | 


- ON Se ae et a) eae ey 
Bama tar oa Lip cf, | 


musician fee this | sit by 


- distributing summonses. 


Have you guessed the identity of the 


| little man in the corduroy trousers? 


Oh; of course not!’’ say we: 


In Brooklyn our cold, ruthless hero 
utilized his violin to win over a restaurant 
proprietor. Again, wearing long hair, 
Ascot tie and false shirt front, Izzy walked 
into a casino in New York, a trombone 
under his arm. 

*‘Ah,” the proprietor greeted him, “‘I 
know you!” (Confidential note: Izzy did 
not falter.) 

“Yes, I know you!” exulted mine host. 
“You play in the orchestra down at 
’s Theater.” 

“Sure,’’ remarked Izzy, “‘’m a mu- 
sicker. How about a glass of schnapps?” 

‘‘Sorry,’’ answered the proprietor, “‘will 
kiimmel do?” 

“Yah,” replied Izzy—and added another 
to his long list of pinches. 

Washington often sent Izzy and Moe 
to localities where there was dissatisfaction 
with the work of resident agents. On his 
last tour of the country Izzy drew up a 
schedule of the time required to buy a drink 
in each city. 

New Orleans holds the record for 
brevity in satisfying the thirst of a stranger. 
On the way to the St. Charles, just thirty- 
five seconds after he had left the station, 
Izzy asked the taxi driver: 

““Where can a man get a drink?”’ 

‘“Here yuh are,” answered the chauffeur, 
reaching into his hip pocket. 

In Pittsburgh Izzy disguised himself as a 
Polish mill worker. He got a drink in 
eleven minutes. 

In Atlanta, on Peachtree Street, he 
arrested a confectioner just sevenieen 
minutes after he had landed. 

In Chicago and St. Louis it required 
exactly twenty-one minutes to demonstrate 
that the Volstead Act was being flouted. 
In Cleveland Izzy had to wait twenty-nine 
minutes in a vaudeville theater before 
the obliging usher could spare time to take 
him to a speak-easy. 


And now for a picturesque piece of his- 
trionism: 


In Hollywood our hero, bearded, painted 
and attired in the tights of a medieval 
man-at-arms, mingled with the other extras 
walking unconcernedly all over town in 
their make-up. A halberdier and a Mexican 
troubadour accompanied him on a round 
of the actors’ secluded drinking resorts. 

In Milwaukee, disguised as a bum, Izzy 
sat in a dive all evening. Finally the 
bouneer noticed him. 

“Hey, you, out?” 

Izzy protested. 

‘Well, then, spend 
growled the bouncer. 

“All right, mister, all right,’’ 
Izzy meekly, ‘‘gimme a beer.” 

seer nothing. You buy whisky or out 
you go.” 

Izzy bought 
pulled next day. 
meek! 

Izzy and Moe have lost count of the 
number of their raids. Izzy directed 800 
seizures during his week in New Orleans. 


some money,” 


mumbled 


whisky. 
The 


The place was 
inheritance of the 


On a hot summer day in New York the 
demon hooch hunters raided sixty-five 
places. (‘‘The bartenders were so hot 


they’d have given joy water to Anderson,” 
remarked Moe.) Their largest haul was 
2,000 of bottled liquor and 365 
barrels of whisky and brandy, in a Bronx 
garage. 
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A Bargain You Can’t Ignore! 
Try It Free, and See! 


Wy GET YOUR typewriter now. 
yy, A genuine Shipman- Ward re- 
f built Underwood is the one 
}you want—“the machine 
you will eventually 
buy!’’ Everyone needs 
it; mow anyone can 
afford it. Don’t send 
a cent—but do get our 
big special offer —our 
Vv. sluable book on typewriters and type- 
writing—/ree. 


You can learn to write on this stand- 
ard-keyboard machine in one day. A 
week after the expressman has brought 
it, you'd feel Jost without it. A trial 
will prove it—and doesn’t cost you 
a penny! 


A New Plan 
Our rebuilt plan gives you the best 
machine and saves you a Jot of money. 
The Underwood is so famous a 
make, and No. 5 so popular a model, 
you'll have to speak up if you want one 
f the lot we are just completing now! 


We rebuild from top to bottom; 
replace every single worn part; each 
machine is in sp ie condition. New 


typewriters are c ommonly guaranteed for 
hese completely 


a year; we guarantee t 
rebuilt Underwoods five years: T hat’s 
our Better-Than New-Guarantee! And 


we guarantee a big saving in money! 


We don’t ask f 


t now. 
unless 


or a Cen 


EERO 


* Act NOW 


SS tar oe 


If you know typewriters, you know the 
perfect work and the ease and speed of an 
Underwood. If you have never owned a 
Py BSE start withthe finest! One that 

ill last you all your life! But, the time 
* act is NOW! Don’t miss out on this 
present bargain offer. Don’t do longer 
without the convenience of a typewriter. 


Free Trial Offer 


Our plan gives you the opportunity of a 
thorough trial before you buy. 
Yourun no risk whatever. You 


Nor any money at all, 
you are completely won by the start to pay for your typewriter 
wonderful writing machine we This ig a after you have found it the one 
ship you for an unrestricte ed I0- Genuine and only ma¢ hine for you! But 
day free trial. When youdo buy, UNDERWOOD get the facts before this lot of 
take advantageofour very # machines is all in use. Clip 
liberal scale of monthly The aceloL the . ptormn OD eenpan Pe 
payments. A host Allo Writi fore you turn, the page. 

of our patrons have L ee will pay you! Note the very 
paid for their type- Machines. useful book you will receive 
writers out of free! Write for full particulars 
money made typ- at once. 

ing work for others. Get our catalog that tells how we re- 
(One woman made build these wonderful Underwood type- 


athousand dollarsat 
home last year with 
her Underwood.) 


writers in the largest factory of its kind 
in the world, and lowest prices and terms 
in existence. We will also include free, 


Se ee a ee 


if Ever ! : 
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the new Type Writing Manual—it gives 
many examples and samples of uses for 
your typewriter: in business accounts, 
social correspondence, recipes, shopping 
lists, household accounts, etc.; school work; 
literary work, etc. Clip coupon now! 


SHIPMAN- WARD Mrc. COMPANY 
Mail €O 1412 Shipman Building, Chicago 


| Pleasesend me full offer, with Type Writing Man- | 


ualF REE, prices, terms, etc.,and fullinformation 
about your -F REE course in 7 ouch Typewriting. 
All without obligation; this is NOT an order! 
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Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware 


lags Gy yf 


4) 
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If this were an ordinary hinge we ] 
would hardly be talking about it— 

But it isn’t! 


IRST, it is Good Hardware—Corbin. Second, it is superbly made of 
solid brass or bronzeif you wish. Third, it will silently swing th¢ 
heaviest of doors without sagging. And it will serve’as long as the 


building lasts. Whenever you build, whatever you build—let not these 
words be forgotten: 


Corbin Hardware is Good Hardware 


62 OC since NEW BRITAIN 
Rac EF; CORBIN "89 Bonneoticue 


Ul 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


Philadelphia 
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HOW OUR CAMERA MEN MAKE 
EUROPE SIT UP 


HEN a certain American movie hero 

arrived in Paris, a certain American 
news photographer conceived the mag- 
nificent idea of having the star ride his 
horse on one of the high balconies of the 
Eiffel Tower. We are told that the star 
was ‘‘delighted with the idea,’ and the 
photographer felt that he-would thus 
capture the ‘‘Paris background” which 
every camera man is instructed to get. A 
snapshot of the film hero in front of the 
Opéra might be all very well, except that 
“one mightn’t have known the difference 
if it had been taken in front of the First 
National Bank of Hannibal, Missouri,’ 
as the narrator, John Chapman, puts it. 
‘But the Eiffel Tower!” 

However, the director of the tower said 
“No” with finality. Why? - Well, Mr. 
Chapman tells us in the New York Herald 
Tribune that he faltered an excuse to the 
effect that the thing had never been done 
before, but the writer thinks the real 
reason for his refusal was that such a 
performance would not be dignified. In 
a word, ‘‘why should the tower be the goat 
in a rather childish publicity stunt?” 
However, the French are not always able 
to escape the pranks of the enterprising 
American news photographer, for— 

There is one way to do such publicity 
pictures: do them first and ask afterward. 
Joe Jackson, known in every American 
hamlet where there is a theater. as the 


+}, I ee 
he Paris theaters. 


I , which 
is even more ludicrous to Frenchmen than 
it is to us, and gaily rode in the midst of 
traffie to the Place de la Madaleine. At 
just the right moment his bi 

t] 


) evele collapsed 
and that mighty tide of traffic was halted. 
The camera caught the ludicrous act, but 
it missed the funniest part—the dumb 
amazement of the chauffeurs and pe- 
destrians, and the puzzled anger of a very 
wordy traffie policeman. 

Ameri ly since the advent 
of the fir paper in 
New York, has developed what might be 


ealled in highbrow language her own 


particular 


a, 


st tabloid pictoria 


tradition in photography—and competent 
judges say it is the most advanced style yet 
conceived—altho loud wails of protest well 
up from the welkin surrounding London. 
That there is a ‘“‘style”’ or ‘‘tradition”’ 
n photography sounds a bit ridiculous, 
» saying the Fifth Assembly District 
irls have a markedly advanced technique 
in chewing-gum. gut it’s a fact. So, let 
us take a news story as an example. A 
little Italian boy is kidnaped on the East 
Side. <A photographer is assigned. The 
obvious thing to do is to geta picture of the 
family that is left. But how? Line them 
up according to size on the roof or in the 
courtyard or on the street curb and shoot 
them? A few years ago, perhaps; but now, 
no. Mother and father may be shown 
praying before the child’s empty erib; 
his little sister will be seated at a table 
supposedly writing him a letter telling him 
how lonesome she is for him, and so on. 


Lj 
> 
‘ 


earthen jars sunk in the 
, t were used as oil and grain 
acles by Cesarian apartment dwellers. 
photographer knew it would be a 


“dead” picture unless something were 
done to liven it up. So he got a girl 
tourist to peek over one of the jars and 


wrote a caption about their not being the 
jars that the Forty Thieves were fried in, 


but storage bins at Ostia. 


The picture was taken by a salesman 
to the editor of L’ Illustration, the foremost 
French publication. The editor examined 
it and opined that it might have been a 
good picture, but why did the boob photog- 
rapher drag the girl into it? He then asked 
the salesman if he didn’t have a nice photo- 
graph of just the jugs lying in the ground. 

In that same ruined town of Ostia, a 
rival of Pompeii, stands a marble bar with 
lead pipes for running water still in good 
shape. A photograph of the bar such as 
L’ Illustration editors would want would 
require several lines of caption to explain 
what it represented. But place a man 
behind it, with hands on the bar and a 
what'll-you-have, expectant look on his 
face—and presto! no caption is needed. 

The competent judge who says the 
American photographie style is better 
than the English will cock his ears for the 
sob of protest from Fleet Street and then 
will quickly and fairly admit that the 
Fleet Street photographer is the greatest 
in the world. As a man to go out and 
make pictures, he undoubtedly is, because 
his is the hardest school in the world. 
He has two murderously adverse things to 
fight against which make for the most 
Darwinian survival of the fittest. It is 
difficult to say which of these two adver- 
sities is the more discouraging. They are 
competition and weather. London weather 
needs no introduction anywhere in the 
world now that the Prince of Wales has 
taken the rumors down to the natives in 
Africa, but the photographer who has to 
make pictures in fog, rain and darkness 
reaches a more complete understanding 
of it in less time than any mere tourist 
does. How to make a picture of 100,000 
persons at Wembley when one can’t see 
half-way across the parade ground? How 
to get a swift snapshot of the finish of the 
Derby when any kodak fiend can tell you 
it is so dark that a time exposure is neces- 
sary? Such problems would floor a New 
York camera man because he has never 
been up against them. But the Fleet 
Street man gets his stuff with more monoto- 
nous regularity than a Northwest mounted 
policeman gets his man in the ‘‘moyies.”’ 

And competition! The number of 
photographic agencies in Fleet Street is 
amazing, and the camera man finds him- 
self on an important assignment in com- 
pany with anywhere from thirty to one 
hundred or more competitors. It is up to 
him to size up the situation, find the one 
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ater heaters guaranteed by 
: : This gs saving is made certain by 
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CRANE VALVES 
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» You may select a water heater bear- 


ea 


ing the Crane nameplate, as confi- 
dentlyas if a mechanical expert were 
at your elbow advising you. The 
name and its 71-year reputation tell 


you everything about design, ma-_ 


terials, workmanship, durability, and 
economy. cer. 3% 

For you, Crane engineers after tig- 
orous testing have chosen storage gas 
water heaters, automatic and insu- 
lated. They are as simple in principle 


as they are certain and. economical 
“in operation, ‘3 


This is how the Crane Premier and 
Crane Keystone work, A thermostat 
controls the water temperature in the 
big tank. As condi- 
tions demand, it turns 
the gas on or off, auto- 
matically. No other 
heaters have a more 
economical pilot light, 
nor a heating element 


more th.ifty of fuel. 
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the heat-saving insulation. of ‘the 


tank, a blanket of asbestos which 
retains the heat as in a giant “Ther- 


‘mos” bottle. All day and all raighe” 


whether you open one faucet or 


many, as quick as. your wish, hot ’ 


an 
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water flows. Andalwaysatfullpressure, 


The Crane Premier supplies the fin- 
est hot water service. It is the best 
water heater Crane offers. The Crane 
Keystone resembles the Premier, and 
is for those who want a good water 
heater at an extremely moderate price. 


Decide on the type and size you need 
after seeing them at the Crane Ex- 
hibit Rooms nearest to you. Or ask 
to see them at your 
plumber’s. He has or 
can quickly get for 
you the right one to 
give: your home the 
comfort and health of 
| plentiful, economical, 
instant hot water. 


EF Write for a little 16-page book, illustrated, that 
ree discusses frankly the entire hot-water question 


RAN 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 


RANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, SHANGHAI 


CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
CIE CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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view-point and caibncion of cireum- © 
stances which will result in the best picture, 
and make it first. Then he must either 
dash off to his office or give his plate to a 
boy, and marvels of prestidigitation are 
performed in getting the resulting plates | 
on the desks of all the editors in London. — 

Competition, particularly as regards 
transportation, is exhilaratingly keen 
among the Americans in the foreign field, 
but they do not carry it to the lengths the 
Fleet Street men do. In Fleet Street all is 
fair in love and photography. That is why 
they are photographers par excellence. 
They are self-reliant and look for help 
from no one. Rather, they look for hind- 
rance on big stories. 

There is the tale of a great race held 
not so long ago in England where a thug 
was hired for fifty pounds to-dash around 
like a madman at the critical moment of 
the race, putting out of commission all 
motion-picture cameras except those of 
the company that hired him. 


Transportation is one of the biggest 
problems in news nhewsrar. in Europe 
as in America, and— 


The news camera man must have his 
head filled with the details of railroad 
time-tables and steamship departures. And 
he must be ready in emergency to eall the 
| airplane into requisition. Say there isa 
COVER DESIGN BY ANN BROCKMAN disastrous wreck on a French railroad, 
| with the agencies in keen competition to 
get the first pictures to London. By 
frenzied use of telegraph and telephone 
an agent gets the first of the precious 
pictures to Paris. Does he wait for the 
| regular means of transportation to London? 
He does not. An airplane is in readiness, 


Write for this book — 
“The End 0 it Rust Troubles "|| ee 


his office to the flying-field and tosses the 
plates into the cockpit of the machine, 
which is soon in flight for London. 

The spectators at the flying-field do 
not know what it is all about, but such 


It’s a new Brass pipe book of 
interest to those who are about 


‘ 


‘stunts’? in securing camera news beats 
are common on both sides of the Atlantic 
nowadays. Of course, they add greatly 
to the expense of covering the news field 
photographieally. 

The philosophy of news photography 
in the foreign field—and it is pretty much 


to build, buy or remodel a 
home. Illustrations and text in- 


° : the same domestically—is summed up by 
dicate how the nuisance of rusty the counsel of the European head of one of 
F the largest American concerns: ‘‘Get a 

= good picture if you ean, but the first 

water and pipe troubles due to picture, no matter how bad it is, is worth 
. . ° much more than the next hundred that 
Corrosion can be elimin ated. follow it.”” To wit: Altho many wonderful 
: pictures came from Japan in the weeks 

: ae following the great earthquake, they 

Sent without charge. Ask for passed almost unnoticed in comparison to 
the wretched amateur’s roll-film snapshots 

Book B-3. which arrived first, and upon which the 


company that got them spent more than 
$6,000 in air transportation to distribute 
them over the United States. 


( OPPER ‘Or BRASS We are told that Europe in general 


“does not look askance at news photog- 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION raphers,’’ and publie officers are foe 


generous of their time for camera men.” 


25 Broadway—New York 
Indeed— 


During a ministerial crisis in France 
(which occurs quite often) camera men are 
| given unusual privileges. Say a Cabinet 


a 


at the Senate or else- 
; out on the steps for a 


the new 
at the 
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“HOW TO BE A LADY AT A LOUD- 
may « SPEAKER PARTY... - 
J OW are your radio manners? 
L Do you know what to do when the 


President of the United States enters the 


loud-speaker? . 
- Should a gentleman sitting in his living- 


room at Cos Cob, Connecticut, stand when 


a band in West Philadelphia plays ‘The 


- Star Spangled Banner”? 


_ Is it bad manners to tune out on a lady 


- giving Hints on Interior Decorating and 


let in a gentleman with a lecture on the 
Care of the Gums? ; j 

Such are some of the pulsating problems 
propounded by Mr. H. I. Phillips in 
Collier's, the National Weekly. Under the 
title ‘‘The Book of Radio Etiquette,’’ he 
proceeds to supply light and leading in a 
field hitherto wrapt in “woful ignorance as 
to what should and what should not be 
done under a given set of radio cireum- 
stances.’’. For, as Mr. Phillips points out— 


At present the confusion among radio 
owners over the proprieties of social inter- 
course in front of a loud-speaker is so 
general as to be appalling. Many a person 
whose social standing has survived eight- 
course dinner parties, wedding receptions, 
formal balls, funerals and bridal showers 
has had his or her reputation blasted and 
shattered by a false move in the vicinity 
of a six-tube radio set. 

To own and operate a radio without 
knowing what the rules of radio etiquette 
demand is to invite personal humiliation 
and—who knows?—perhaps social ostra- 
cism. There is therefore a paramount 
need of a Book of Radio Etiquette, and 
it is with a hope of meeting this need that 
the following guide to good radio conduct is 
given. 

A man is known by the radio he keeps 
as well as by the distance he gets. Nearly 
everybody has a radio set. 
home of to-day what the family album, 
music-box, Stoddard Lectures, Sister 
Susie’s piano lessons, and the magic lantern 
were to the home of yesterday. Everybody 
is inhaling recitals, recitations, time signals, 
market reports, jazz music and Presidential 
messages through the ears direct from the 
source. 

Selecting the Radio. Selecting a radio 
set has become a difficult art. One no 
longer walks into a radio store and says, 
“One radio set, please. Something weigh- 
ing about twenty-four pounds will do.” 
There are more types of radio to-day than 
there are automobiles, and great caution is 
essential. 

Major attention must now be paid to 
the kind of wood from which the case is 


It is to the | 


| 
| 


| 
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EN Alexander, first of the boy | 
wonders, took command of the | 
Macedonian army he gave his soldiers 
the once-over, and ordered them to 
cut off their whiskers, “lest the beard 
afford a handle to the enemy.” : 


It was a great idea, and had much — 


to do with Alexander’s military tri- 
umphs, which culminated ‘in his 
victory over Darius, king of Persia. 


Most of the men in the tremendous 
Persian army were heavily bearded, 
and the way in which they were man- 
handled by Alexander’s smooth-faced 
warriors was awful. 


The advantages of a clean shave are 
as apparent in business and social pur- 
suits to-day as they were in war when 
it consisted principally of hand-to- 
hand engagements. 


Alexander’s idea, and Colgate’s 
Alexander considered it a mistake 
to permit whiskers to get men into 
embarrassing situations. The lad who 
sighed for other worlds to conquer 
ordered whiskers to come off .. . 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream keeps 
them off easily. It shortens and makes 
more comfortable the daily shave. 


Established 1806 
NEW YORK 


Colgate’s softens the beard 
at the base 


Let us send you a 
trial tube of this anaes 
marvelous Cream 
— enough for 12 
better shaves than 
you have ever had. 
Please use the 
coupon. 


A rey 
There are several clean-cut reasons 
why Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream 
- makes it easy to win the daily battle 
with your beard. Se ey aR 
How Colgate’s conquers 
facial cactus “yon = 

Colgate’s absorbs much water, and 
gives you an exceedingly fine, moist 
lather which proceeds directly, as 
Alexander did, to take advantage of 
the enemy. 

Owing to its fine texture, the lather 
goes right to the base of the beard, 
where the razor does its work. There 
it emulsifies the oily coating upon 
each hair, permitting moisture to 
penetrate the unwelcome bristle and 
take all the fight out of it instantly. 

Coarse lathers. which pile up in 
billowy masses, are as ineffective as 
were the hordes of hairy Persians that 
Alexander’s finely organized forces 
put to flight. 

Colgate’s fine-texture lather needs 
no rubbing in with the fingers. It - 
takes hold of whiskers, without any 
urging or coaxing, breaks down their 
resistance in a hurry, and leaves the 
face cool, soothed, and refreshed 
after shaving. 


In Canada: 
COLGATE & CO., Ltd. 
72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 


— COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 293 
581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for better 
shaving. I enclose 4c. Feb. 27-26 


— 
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ymbol of “Happiness, is the Roper Complete 

Oven Control. It gives the woman precious hours 
in which to protect the happiness of her home by keep- 
ing herself attractive. Health-building, mind-building 
recreations are truly hers. She may literally be miles 
away while the Roper does her cooking. She need never 
give it a thought, because cooking results always are— 
always must be—ideal. 


The Roper Complete Oven Contro] does not merely 
measure the heat—it also circulates it. Because of the 
Roper Ventilated Oven, the food is cooked in fresh, 
moist air, rich in oxygen. Thus the secret of Roper 
Oven Control is its Completeness—in operation, as well 
as in saving of food, of gas, and of the woman’s time. 


This one feature of the Roper would justify its owner- 
ship in every modern home, yet you will find many 
other advantages when you examine this preferred gas 
range. See the Roper, where better gas ranges are sold. 


Gro. D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, Illinots 


Pactfic Coast Branch: 135 Bluxome Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


Give your 
little girl 


a : ans tl r 
“Baby Roper!’? 
A perfect miniature, all metal, 
6% inches high. Doors open; 
grates lift out; utensils 


included. Send $1 for yours. 


~ pene AE | 


BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL 


ARE ON THE RANGE YOU BUY 
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made. Some people think they get Denver — 
better with a carved mahogany case; — 
others aver that Havana never does itself _ 
justice except through an American walnut 
cabinet; still others prefer their concerts 
with a bird’s-eye maple finish. ‘ 

The first thing to do is to go to a radio © 
salesroom. This can be done by walking _ 
about eighteen feet in any direction and 
turning into the nearest doorway. <A few 
years ago a customer would be met by a 
mechanie wielding a wicked pair of pliers 
and talking in kilocycles. The radio store 
then had the general atmosphere of a 
ecmbination five-and-ten-cent store, opera 
house and plumbing shop. 

To-day these radio stores have been 
very largely replaced by showrooms and 
studios. They have Chinese rugs on the 
floors and tapestries on the walls. You will 
at first get the impression you have entered 
a furniture house by mistake. Do not 
become confused. Remember that the 
radio is now passing through the furniture 
period. That handsome Renaissance chair 
may be capable of delivering a philharmonie 
eoncert; that handsome Spanish chest of 
drawers may be in the very act of catching 
the Arlington time signals, and that Louis 
XIV bed may be at the moment trans- 
mitting President Coolidge’s views on the 
budget. It is even possible that the grand- 
father’s clock may be nothing less than an 
eight-tube super-heterodyne in full blast. 

You say softly, “‘I wish to see something 
in a radio set.”’ 

“Period?” the salesman will ask. 

“Period,” youreply. ‘‘New paragraph.” 

“‘How about something in a Napoleonic 
sideboard?”’ the salesman inquires. 

“Ts the radio set itself any better in a 
Napoleonic sideboard?” you ask. 

“True, you can get the same set in a 
cheaper case, but think what a cabinet 
like this means in your home!” 


Custom requires that you listen atten- 
tively to this gentleman says Mr. Phillips, 
and sign on the dotted line, $50 down and 
$2 a week for six years. Experts of the 
deferred payment system may lift their 
eyebrows at these breezy terms, but we 
hasten on with Mr. Phillips’ social in- 
structions. 


The next thing to do is to phone the wife 
that you are sending up a huge piece of 
furniture and that she’d better throw out 
the piano, bookease and three chairs. 

Setting Up the Set. The wife will wish 
to try the ark in various parts of the room. 
At each exclamation of ‘‘No, not there!” 
the gentleman should rise and begin pushing 
it around some more, keeping to the lady’s 
left. This sort of thing is very apt to go 
on for many hours and, to relieve the 
monotony, the well-bred gentleman will 
occasionally suggest an interval of charades, 
parlor games or amusing anecdotes. 

After it has been placed to the ladvy’s 
satisfaction the gentleman should bow and 
offer to get her WEAF. He will then make 
the horrifying discovery that it is not a 
radio set at all, but an imported ice-box 
intended for the Smiths who live next door. 

Inviting Friends to Hear the Radio. After 
the radio has been set up it is proper to 
send announcements to neighbors saying 
that the set is operating and asking them 
to come and try to get Fort Worth. A 
proper form for such an invitation follows: 


: 


7d 


~ Mr. anp Mrs. Appison Sims 
w.< request the pleasure of the 
b company of 
Mr. ann Mrs. James (Spike) Hickry 
at their home Tuesday 
October 11th 
to meet 


Messrs. Vincent Lopez, Paul Whiteman, 


Calvin Coolidge, Al Jolson, the Happi- 
ness Boys, Uncle Piggly Wiggly, the Bison 
City Quartette, Nora Bayes, Senator Borah, 
“Harmonica” Schmidt and a_ flock of 
violinists 

P. S. The loose wire has been located 
and the static eliminated. We expect to 
get Des Moines. 


They won’t if the cat gets into the cabinet 
and breaks the bulbs. 

The Radio Menu. Too much eare can 
not be given to the preparation of the 
radio menu. Upon it the suecess of the 
party will depend. The tastes of the guests 
should be considered so far as possible, but, 
not knowing precisely the preferences of 
each and every guest, the host will do well 
to prepare a radio repast affording wide 
variety. 

The menu should be, above all, well- 
balanced. It should not be too heavy 
with political speeches, convention reports, 
advice to inventors or hints to breeders of 
thoroughbred eattle. Neither should it be 
excessively light with child elocutionists, 
boy cellists, cheerful philosophers, unem- 
ployed vaudeville artists and giggling lady 
sopranos. An example of what the radio 
menu should not be like follows: 


Piccolo Solo: ‘‘ Hearts and Flowers.” 
Fashion Hinis. Time Signals. 
Police Bulletins on Missing People. 

‘* How to Take Care of the Battery.” 
“Through Nevada by Canoe.”’ 
Weather Prediction. 

Daily Health Talk: The Truth about 
Arthritis. 

Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of Door-knob 
Manufacturers on 
Pennsylvania Hotel 
Roof. 

Talk by Vice-President of 
the Canarsie Chapter, Tugboat 
Pilots of America. 

Bedtime Stories. Baritone Solo. 


It can be appreciated at a glance that 
such a radio menu is in poor taste and 
means a disastrous evening. The Piccolo 
Solo may be all right as an appetizer, altho 
the more discriminating host will prefer 
something by the harpsichord or xylophone. 
Fashion Hints and Time Signals as the 
next course on the menu are grossly out of 
place and will put a damper on the function. 


3ut it is in the arrangement of the main 
course that ‘‘the most inexcusable taste, or 
lack of it, is revealed,” and Mr. Phillips 


exclaims: 


Fancy any person of refinement being 
asked to stuff himself or herself with the 
tidings from an annual meeting of the 
National Association of Door-knob Manu- 
facturers! This is the place for a choice 
between Sousa’s Band, Whiteman’s Orches- 
tra and the Arbuckle Sugar Works Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

For dessert the selection of a Bedtime 
Story and a Baritone Solo is unpardonable. 
One might as well go from bad to worse 
and serve the guests with the stock-market 
quotations and a talk on 10,000 words 
often mispronounced. 

Asking for Second Helpings, etc. It is 
proper for a guest at a radio evening to 
ask for more of anything he or she may like. 
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Will your checks go safely 
thTOULN 
the “Dangerous Interval’? 


Between your desk and the 


PrerRHAPS you never 
stopped to consider 
that every check has its 
Dangerous Interval. 
It is safe in your hands 
when you sign it. It 
is safe in your banker’s 
hands when he pays it 
for the sum indicated. But—on its 
way from you to the bank—it passes 
through hands you have never seen 
and over which you have no control. 

If you send out unprotected, hand- 
written checks on ordinary check 
paper, you are giving to the dishonest 
the opportunity to be dishonest. 

An amount line cleverly erased and 
a higher amount substituted . .. or 
an amount line deftly “raised” by pen 
changes ... and you are out of pocket 
hard-earned business funds. 

One hundred million dollars are lost 
annually through check fraud, accord- 
ing to an estimate by the American 


Institute of Accountants. Will you 
be the next to suffer loss? 


Eliminate check fraud byusing 
these modern banking aids 


The Protectograph eliminates a large 
percentage of all check frauds by pre- 
venting The Pro- 
tectograph is made in a variety of 
standard models, one for every type of 
business, priced from $37.50 up. It 
shreds the -amount line, in indelible 
ink, into the very fiber of the paper. 
It writes the amount in two colors. 
It is unexcelled in speed and ease of 
operation—a favorite with the men 
and women who use it. And an actual 
saver of time in office routine. 


raised amounts. 


The Personal Protectograph 
applies to personal checks the same 
sure type of protection, shredding the 
amount line in indelible ink into the 
very fiber of the paper. Only Todd 


can make a Protectograph; and at the 


bank lies the dangerous in- 
terval... when the check 
is handled by many people 
you know nothing about. 


reasonable price of $18, 
it should be in the hands 
of everybody witha per- 
sonal checking account. 
On display in many 
banks and for sale at 
most good stationery 
and department stores. 

A demonstration will be gladly given. 


“Todd Greenbac Checks, with their 
patented self-canceling features, elim- 
inate another major source of possible 
check losses by preventing change of 
‘payee’s name, date and number and 
“counterfeiting.” Todd Checks are 
the handsomest, as well as the safest, 
checks made. Superbly printed or 
lithographed, they are made orly to 
order—never sold in blank. Whether 
designed for business or personal use, 
they are reasonable in price, even 
when purchased in small quantities. 


Standard Forgery Bonds cover the 
remaining check-fraud possibilities, 
namely forgery of signature and for- 
gery of endorsement. Qualified Todd 
users receive policies at the most ad- 
vantageous discounts from the Metro- 
politan Casualty Insurance Company 
of New York City. 


Write for “The Lure of the Check” 


This booklet should be read by every busi- 
ness man. It gives the inside story of the 
check sharper. Send for your copy today. 
The Todd Company, Protectograph Divi- 
sion. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
makers of the Protectograph, Swper-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 
© 1926 The Todd Company 


: THE TODD COMPANY 2-26 

: Protectograph Division 

: 1143 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. : 

- Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of : 
your booklet, The Lure of the Check. ; 


NAILIN Go toerrvarscacscctopactesecessusdscersaseeasutesesiscjatauaecersttottess : 


PALO COB etacccavctansamtceeerestreonssssncoserentsacesbaracahanasnacessenbes 


TODD SYSTEM OF 
CHECK PROTECTION 
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URGESS flashlights and 

batteries provide a most 

economical service for 
night-time emergencies, when 
to be without safe, controlled 
light may mean serious acci- 
dents, delay and certainly 
much inconvenience. 

You will find many sizes and 
designs in the Burgess selec- 
tion. Handsome metal or fibre 
cases, short-circuit proof and 
dependable in all weather. 

Burgess Flashlight Batteries 


fit all makes of flashlight cases’ 


and their service reflects the 
same craftsmanship and skill 
which has earned world-wide 
recognition for the Burgess 
Radio Batteries. 


Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 


GENERAL SALEs Orrice: CuH1caco 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


BATTERIES 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES | 


Continued ~ 


For example, if The Park City Troubadours 
have been found pleasing and the hostess 


has tuned into ‘‘Seven Ways to Preserve | 


Pickles,” a guest may, with a gracious 
smile, say: ‘“‘The pickles are very nice, 
but could I trouble you for some more 
troubadours?” or just, ‘‘Please pass the 
troubadours again, Mrs. Zilch.” 

Remarks such as ‘‘For the luvvapete, 
is that guy going to play the violin again?” 
“T thought they had yanked that announcer 
out of the air months ago” and ‘‘Is that 
WXA dame playing the piano or fooling 
with a set of breakfast dishes?” are not 


_ good form. 


‘Small Talk, etc. When the guests are 
assembling, and before the dial twisting 
begins, the host or hostess should promote 
light conversation by darting in and out 
of the room, dropping loose threads of 
radio thought here and there, and letting 
the guests do what they will with them. 
A radio audience is very susceptible to any 
opinions exprest on the mechanical side of 
radio problems. 

Talk of ohms is always appropriate— 
in fact, it is a good idea to ask the guests 
to sing that old favorite ‘‘Ohms, Sweet 
Ohms’ oceasionally if the party drags. 

Tuning Out on Radio Artists. Every 
one who has listened to a radio concert 
knows that the loud-speaker frequently 
admits performers and speakers who would 
never be able to horn in on a party under 
any other circumstances. They are in 
before one knows it. A chill settles over 
the party, and there is an obvious uneasi- 
ness. What to do? 

It has become a lamentable practise to 
leap to the radio and with a twist of the 
dial throw the artist back into the ozone. 
Such a course is extremely rude, vulgar, 
and an inexcusable violation of good 
manners. 

The fact that the performer is not present 
in the flesh doesn’t make such action any 
less insulting. Common courtesy requires 
that the host rise, walk calmly to the 
instrument, smile sweetly and say, ‘‘So 
sorry!’’ or ‘I’m sure you won’t mind wait- 
ing outside,’’ in gracious tones. Then the 
dial may be turned and a more popular 
entertainer admitted. 

Showing Appreciation. It is permissible 
to applaud a radio performer or speaker 


| who has pleased, but stamping of feet and 


through the fingers is to be 
avoided. <A gracious thing to do is to send 
what is known as 
very fitting message of appreciation upon 
such a ecard follows: 
“Station OWJK, 

“Gentlemen: 

oe eo) r + 

I wish to eonvey to 

appreciation for a 


whistling 


you my deep 


joyful experience 


again, carefree and happy. What he had 
about breaking up the biscuits and 


putting them in warm milk was particularly 


to say 


| inspiring. 


that I heard 
but my evening was made 


“Tt was with a sigh of regret 
him eonelude, 


ately followed: a most delightful talk on 


| instance, he says, 


an applause eard. <A | 


| mentioned participated in the play. 


last | 


evening. I was at home alone, unhappy 
and disconsolate. It seemed that nothing 
could cheer me up. Then I turned to the 
radio for diversion. I turned the dial at ran- | 
dom, and there came floating into my home 
the golden voice of your Elmer X. Dunk, 
buoying me up with his wonderful message | 
| on ‘The Proper Diet of Police Dog Pup- 
pies.’ In a moment I was my old self 


“the outlook in the Ee sons ivdustty _ 
| David S. Gimp, a charming five-minute 


chat on new paving plans by the city — 


street commissioner, and a lecture on the ~ 
difficulty of raising penguins in model 7 


flats by Col. Seth Appletart. 

‘‘Your radio programs have made a new 
man of me. Life at last is sweet. And so 
s your old man. 


“Very sincerely, 


“e 7 


And now Mr. Phillips turns to another 
important branch of radio etiquette, to wit: 


Deference, Salutes, etc., Due Noted Radio 
Speakers. A radio audience should rise 
and stand at attention for ten seconds 
when the President of the United States, 
the Vice-President of the United States, a 
Justice of the Supreme Court, a Member 
of the United States Senate, a Cabinet 
Officer, a King or Queen of a Foreign 
Country, a Royal Prince, Royal Princess, 
Duke, Duchess, Marquis or Marchioness 
enters a room via a loud-speaker. 

The entrance through an eight-tube set 


‘of a baronet, the wife of a baronet, a knight, 


the younger son of a viscount, an Anglican 
bishop, a general or an admiral on active 
list should be acknowledged by a bow. 

When a jazz orchestra or band plays 
the national anthem, the audience should 
stand, unless already standing, in which 
ease it should sit down. 

Interpreting Returns from a _ Boxing 
Bout. Only people who have been raised 
on radio know how to tell how a fight is 
going by what comes out of the set. It is 
the orthodox custom for the announcer 
to give a summary of each round as it 
concludes, telling the radio fans who won it. 
For example, he will say: ‘‘Well, folks, 
Delaney had that round hands down. .. . 
Delaney is putting up a wonderful fight. 

Berlenbach doesn’t seem to be able 
to lay a finger on him . . . there’s nothing 
to it but Delaney, folks.” If he says 
something like this after every one of the 
fifteen rounds, adding just before the 
decision, ‘“‘It’s been Delaney all the way. 
... I guess he’s the new champion, 
folks,’’ all radio fans should take it for 
granted that the decision will go to the 
other fellow. 

Radio returns from baseball games are 
difficult to follow, and the announcer 
should not be taken literally. If, for 
‘“Meusel, I mean Ward, 
Ruth, just slashed out-a 
two-bagger . no, it was a three-base 
hit... wait aminute ... he got a base 
hit on that,” the best thing to do is to 
assume that none of the three players 


or rather Babe 


Charging the Battery. In every radio 
home much embarrassment is caused by 
failure to charge the storage battery. This 
failure is often due to a failure to pass the 
responsibility for the charging upon any 
one member of the household. Good form 
requires that the male head of the family 
assume this duty of erawling under the 
table on his hands and knees and feeling 
around in the dark for the positive and 
negative poles. This job should not be left 
to the wife, the baby, the son who is away 
at college or the ice-man. ‘ 

Then comes the problem of remembering 
when the battery should be charged. The 
practical thing to do is to set, say, every 
Tuesday evening at bedtime for connecting 
the charger with the battery, and give some 
neighborhood youth a quarter to throw 


| a rock through the living-room window 
a further orgy of pleasure by what immedi- | 


every Tuesday evening to 


remind you 
that it is Tuesday evening, 


ROUGH STUFF FOR LADY “SHILLS” 


INGULAR occupations are evolved 
from the complexities of metropolitan 
life, and one of the latest of these is extend- 
ing the range of its usefulness, according 
to commentators learned in all the new 
wrinkles along New York’s ‘‘Great White 


Way.” As a profession for females, there . 


seem to be growing opportunities in the 
novel employment of having a sleeve torn 
out in the crushes at box-office windows. 
Just a sleeve—the profession has not yet 
reached the exigency of an entire garment 
reduced to shreds, but goodness knows to 
what lengths theatrical competition may 
eventually carry the scheme, now that it 
has been started. The history of the 
movement is thus sketched by The New 
Yorker: 


Broadway is familiar enough with the 
kindly faced, middle-aged decoys—known 
to the trade as ‘‘shills’—who sit eternally 
in empty sight-seeing buses, coaxing, by 
their presence, the reluctant passer-by from 
Dubuque into boarding the bus. Their 
being middle-aged makes their presence 
more effective, for the provincial does not 
need to be enticed onto the lumbering 
autos; what he needs is assurance. 

Mostly, one learns upon discreet in- 
quiry, these decoys are broken-down 
actresses, who find the employment not 
altogether unpleasant as a means of sus- 
taining life. Say what you will about 
Broadway’s tinsel, it manages to take care 
of its own. 

Lately some of these decoys have found 
a means of adding to their earnings, i 
the service of the movies. In addition to 
carefully coached supers—each one a 
type—they are employed for the screen 
premiéres of great stars. As first flicker 
time approaches, they mill about the 
theater entrance. 

Some have coats into which the sleeves 
have been basted with few stitches. The 
slightest tug detaches them. It is a very 
effective bit, invariably. “Look at that 
lady’s sleeve,”’ say Mr. and Mrs. Great 
Public, much imprest. “‘Torn right out of 
her dress.”” Preponderant evidence of the 
immense popularity of the star whose 
latest antics are about to be exhibited. 
It makes excellent reading in the press 
reports of the event next day. And, they 
say just a few minutes’ milling by the 
supers will induce the passing public to 
supply its own riot. 


——$—_—_——————— 


His Opportunity.—The scene was a hos- 
pital in Scotland. 

“Who are they operating on now?” in- 
quired a nurse of an orderly. 

“A poor fellow who had a golf ball 
knocked down his throat,’’ was the reply. 

“Oh,” said the nurse. ‘“And who’s the 
man waiting so nervously in the hall, a 
relative?” 

“No,” said the orderly, ‘that’s the 
golfer; he’s waiting for his ball.”’— Boston 
Transcript. 


— ee 


Reading Her Own “‘Obit.”—This de- 
sire for omission does not always spring 
from the same source, however, as did 
the ideal exprest by a chronicler of 
an older generation who declared that a 
lady’s name should only be published 
twice in her life—when she was married 
and when she was buried.—F rom an article 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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First Church —Lenox, Mass. Built in 1805 ; 


This is the first of a series of historic New 
England churches, painted by Glen Mitchell. 


o enshrine in a beautiful 
and lasting, memorial 
the memory of one you 
held dear 18 to express 
your love through all 


the years ~ 


Our Certificate of Perfection, u hen 
requested from any memorial 
dealer, assures you of our ‘personal 
inspection through the various 
stages of completion and is your 


perpetual guarantee agat nst defect- “ ” 
ive workmanship and material. Mark Every Grave 


Rock 
“The Flawless Barre Granite” 
BOUTWELL. MILNE <s VARNUM CORPORATION 


BARRE, VERMONT 
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International Newsreel photographs 


MISS HELEN WILLS 


MLL SUZANNE LENGLEN 


TEMPERAMENT AT THE TENNIS NET 


HETHER THE SOUL OF AN ARTIST can be 

coerced into ‘‘playing the game” is a question that 

the psychologists are debating, apropos of the great 
Lenglen-Wills imbroglio. Can one have what is known as 
‘‘temperament,’”’ and yet subdue one’s spirit to the stoical 
serenity included in the attitude of a ‘‘good sport’’? And should 
not allowance be made for Gallic vivacity, on the ground that it 
can not be expected to emulate the insouciance of Anglo-Saxon 
phlegm? ‘These are questions that champions of Mlle. Suzanne 
Lenglen and Miss Helen Wills respectively have been discussing 
with fiery animation apropos of the French champion’s victory 
The 


among American eritics has been to decry Mlle. 


over her American rival at the Riviera tournament. 
tendency 
Lenglen’s sportsmanship, while admiring her tennis, and to 
praise the imperturbability of Miss Wills. But a new note has 
been creeping into the chorus lately, and signs are not wanting 
of a more indulgent appreciation of the impulsive French- 
woman’s emotional instability. ‘‘Nobody would expect an ar- 
tist to paint if he didn’t feel in the mood,” remarks Mr. Vincent 
Richards in the New York World, and he adds that Suzanne ‘‘is 
an artist on the tennis court, and, perhaps, it is not too much to 
allow her the privilege of an artistic temperament.’’ This,com- 
ment is quoted with approval by Mr. Heywood Broun, ever eager 


to champion the unpopular, and he writes: 


This seems to me an understanding attitude. The French 
girl has been very severely criticized by most American com- 
mentators on athletics, because she is, as they say, a bad sport. 

I suppose she is, but that does not alienate my sympathies. 
Very much that goes into the popular concept of the sporting 


ideal is not at all down my alley. The phrase ‘‘a good sport” 
makes me prickle almost as much as that other favorite ‘‘a good 
soldier.” 

And there is an essential similarity. A man or a woman is 
called ‘‘a good soldier’ when he sinks his own desires, perhaps his 
very beliefs and ideals, in order to conform to some line of con- 
duct imposed from the outside. According to the Army standard, 
Colonel Mitchell was not a good soldier because he blurted out the 
charges he had to make instead of proffering them politely and 
secretly so that they might be strangled quietly. 

In other words, being a good soldier or being a good sport is not 
instinctive. Both attitudes must be artificially fostered. I 
don’t present that as necessarily an indictment. The heroine in 
““Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” records that ‘‘Dr. Froyd said that 
all I needed was to cultivate a few inhibitions and get some 
sleep.”’ Until the world is well within the city limits of Utopia, 
all of us must tineture our conduct with tradition and some of the 
restraints which it imposes. 

Readily enough, I will grant that there are situations in which 
it may be essential for the individual to become ‘‘ 
even tho it sickens him. 


the good soldier,” 
Certainly, in times of peace this neces- 
sity should not be constant. But sport is play and ought to be 
more free. It is to get release from inhibitions that men swing 
niblicks savagely at golf balls tethered in the sand. Manv a 
one is able to deal kindly with those about him because he has 
just satisfied his inner urge to be powerful and destructive 
through slashing great divots out of nice green turf. Games 
seem to me the very activity in which the participant should 
follow his natural inclinations. 


Why shouldn’t losers grumble 
and winners swagger? 


Games are substitutes for bloodier con- 
flicts, and if you drain out of them all rudimentary emotion. the 
purpose of the effort is all but nullified. 

Chief of all the charges against Suzanne Lenglen is that she 
doesn’t like to lose. Who does? Many have cultivated and 
perfected the facile hypocrisy of pretending not to care, but cut 
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Chrysler “70”? Royal Sedan 
$1995, et b. Detroit 
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To All Women Who Do Not Ride In 
A Chrysler “70”— 


Whatever car you ride in—or drive, if you 
are one of the great army of women drivers 
—we can promise you an entirely new delight 


in the Chrysler *70.’” 


For the Chrysler “70” offers literally all of 
the things which women want most in their 
own. carse 


Comparatively few women, it is true, care to 
ride as fast as 70 miles an hour; but the power 
which is indicated by 70 miles plus represents 
the utmost in acceleration, in smoothness, as 
well as in speed ability. 


And think of a car without side-sway—a car so 
easy riding that you can travel at high speeds 
over cobbled streets or rutted roads—a car 


which steers with such unbelievable ease that 
all-day touring does not fatigue—a car made 
so safe by Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes, and so compactly designed for easy 
parking, that you handle it with implicit con- 
fidence in any situation. 


Chrysler is admittedly the style leader among 
motor cars—and that, of itself, is a genuine 
satisfaction. 


The Chrysler dealer is eager to have you look 
at the beautiful Chryslers and give a leisurely 
inspection to all of their attractive features. 
Let him demonstrate its performance to you. 
Drive the car yourself—and then the next car 
in your family will be a Chrysler “70.” 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario» 


CHRYSLER **70'’—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, 


$1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; 


Royal Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1993; Crown Sedan, $2095; 


Disc wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER “58"°—Touring Car, $845; Roadster Special, $890; Club Coupe, $895; 


Coach, $935; Sedan, $995. Disc wheels optional. 


Chrysler “58 models at slight extra cost. 
CHRYSLER IMPERIAL **80"'—Phaeton, 


equipment; wood wheels optional), 


$2885; Coupe, 
five-passenger, $3395; Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan-limousine, 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes on all 


$2645; Roadster, (wire wheels standard 
four-passenger, $3195; Sedan, 
$3695. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. There are Chrysler dealers and superior 
Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. 
Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco 
patented car numbering system, exclusive with Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot 
be altered or removed without conclusive evidence of tampering. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. 


S 


All models equipped with full balloon tires, 
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Yellowstone 1 


this year 


| Write Now 


for your 


Vacation Book 


Learn all you can now about 
Yellowstone Park -- the most 
wonderful of all playgrounds. 


That is the best way to appre- 
ciate its wonders and its beauties 
and to get the most out of your 
vacation trip. Nowhere will your 
vacation dollars buy more than 
in Yellowstone Park. 


We'll be glad to send this 
illustrated story free. Fill out the 
coupon below and mail today. 


Northern 


Pacific Ry. 


‘First of the Northern Transcontinentals”’ 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
829 Nor. Pac. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


a 

*MY VACATION TRIP 
| | 
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B® Books or trips I am Round Trip Summer 
4 interested in ( ¥ ) Fare from Chicago 
a CO Yellowstone Park . $ 59,35 
— © Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 
— O Inland Empire (Spokane) 85.05 
a © Pacific Northwest { Portland 90.30 
@ (© Rainier Park Tacoma 90.30 
: O Alaska (Skagway) 190.30 
@ 111 gladly make youc Hotel or Pullman Reservations. 
-| “**Route of the North Coast 
a 18-B Limited” 
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_ SPORTS: ‘AND ATHLETICS 


te a 


‘the helt out of Pie eee flamboyantly 


| chivalrous and: you’ll find ‘as much bile in 


it as Lenglen ever showed under adversity. 


| And since sportsmanship is so often. the 


thinnest of veneers, I can’t be moved to 
believe that it is important. 


Becoming reminiscent, Mr. Broun con- 
tinues: 


I saw Lenglen lose to Molla Mallory at 
Forest Hills, and instead of anger against 
the defaulting French woman, I felt sym- 
pathy. ‘To my eyes she was truly sick. 
Granted that the illness was psychic, it was 
no less real. Our tradition would have 
impelled her to face the flood of disaster, 
even tho it killed. She could be carried off 
the court with honor, but it was a monstrous 
thing for her to stop while it was still 
within her power to walk. 

That seems to me less than sensible. In 
defaulting Lenglen may have taken some- 
thing away from the triumph which right- 
fully belonged to Molla Mallory. Since 
the match ended as it did, the victor could 
not have all the fun of knowing, and having 
the world know with her, that in fair tennis 
combat she had defeated the finest woman 
player yet known in the history of the 
game. But the fact is that Lenglen was 
and is by far the better player. It was 
another factor whichdowned Suzanne. 
Molla had ample material with which to 
exalt her own ego. Her triumph was one of 
character, which is just as valuable as 
tennis proficiency. 

Mrs. Mallory defeated Lenglen by over- 
awing her. The fierceness of the Norse 
woman’s attack sent the visitor into a 
panic. She was far from home and fright- 
ened. The cough which clutched the throat 
of Lenglen came directly out of malicious 
animal magnetism which Molla slammed 
across the court at her adversary. It was 
as if the loser felt those strong and deter- 
mined fingers around her neck. She ad- 
mitted that she was, for that afternoon, 
licked and humiliated, and did not ask Mrs. 
Mallory to prove a fact which was quite 
evident. 

That seems to me as frank an indication 
of surrender as need be required. In golf 
one does not play the bye holes, and to pro- 
long this particular tennis match can hardly 
have served to change the result. Only 
those bloody-minded fight fans who howl in 
rage when a towel is thrown into the ring 
could have wanted to more of this 
particular encounter. 


see 


But my partizanship of Lenglen goes 
much farther than this. If she meets 
Helen Wills, I sincerely hope the French 
girl wins. She is ae sue h a margin so 
much more the romantic figure. Suzanne 
has now engaged in tennis tournaments for 
many years and has wholly escaped the 
blight which falls on most veteran per- 
formers. She has never become a good 
sport nor yet an athlete. Mademoiselle 


Lenglen never once suggests the wholesome 
outdoor girl. She keeps her pallor even 
in the middle of the 
paigns. Her health 
noyingly excellent. 
Reporters have been often moved to 
speak of Helen Wills as the possessor of a 
poker face. That term is less than happy. 
It represents careless observation of true 
Immobility I 
players. The 
game of chance are 


most strenuous eam- 


is by no means an- 


countenances. 
with minor 
geniuses in any 


associate only 
true 


wines Biltmore 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level, in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 


. Single, $3.50, $4, $5 
RATES: Double, $6, $7, $8 
Write for descriptive literature. 

401 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 


NORWAY  ,AND_WESTERN 


MEDITERRANEAN 


53 DAYS, $550 to $1250 
““LANCASTRIA’’ JUNE 30 


rag Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Italy, 
Riviera, Sweden, Norway Fjords, Seot- 
land, Berlin ( Paris, London), repeating last 
summer’s greatest cruise success. 
Rates include hotels, drives, guides, fees. 
Books also open for 1927 cruises: Jan. 19 
Round theWorld 7th Cruise, $1250 to $2900, 
Jan. 29 Mediterranean 23d Cruise, $600 to 
$1700; Feb. 5 new South America and 
Mediterranean Cruise, $800 to $2300. 
Please specify program de sired. 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Blidg., N.Y. 


PATENT-SENSE, 


served profits. Established 1869. 
LACEY & LACEY, 784 F St., 


free book for 
inventors seek- 
ing largest de- 
Write 

Washington, D. C. 


Become More Efficient 


Coursesin Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Psychology, Education, Business, 
and 40 other subjects command 
either High School or College 
Credit. Start any time. 


The University of Chicago 
63 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILL. 


“ask for Horlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
\, Malted Milk 4 


Q-— 2 and Food 
NSooat 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
» Nursing Mothers, etc. 


Drawn, burning skin 


AFTER SHAVING 


soothed and cooled 
by healing, antiseptic 


‘Mentholatumt 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N.Y., Wichita,Kans. ) 


han great if they always functioned 
their fires banked. . 
have no doubt that Miss Wills is a 
oung woman of much charm, but from 
pictures in the Sunday papers it is 
hard to escape the impression that she is 
most markedly wholesome. That charge 
ean not be made against Mademoiselle 
Lenglen. Even on the court she seems 
like one who for a little while plays truant 
from lights, music, gaiety and the pace 
which kills. She moves through one of the 
most exacting of all strenuous games and 
remains in appearance morbid. 

That is a triumph. And it has signifi- 
eance. Many cover court better than 
Lenglen. Helen Wills can slam a ball with 
greater power. Suzanne has made a trick 
of tennis. It is not exercise when she 
plays, buta subtle game. There she stands, 
every inch a Borgia, even tho God’s bright 
sunlight and cleansing winds seek to make 
her one of nature’s noblewomen. 

When Lenglen wins, the spectator goes 
away imprest by the finesse and shrewdness 
of which the human mind may be eapable. 
He does not say, ‘“‘Ah, yes, after such an 
exhibition of physical prowess I must take 
thought and do my daily dozen each morn- 
ing, at the same time being much more 
cautious in the matter of nicotine and 
aleohol.”’ 

No, indeed. Suzanne is the finest of all 
champions, for she wins and wins and still 
avoids the reproach of being an ideal or 
good example to any one. 


than 


In a more orthodox vein is the sym- 
pathy for Miss Wills voiced by ‘‘Uncle 
Dudley” in his leading editorial in the 
Boston Daily Globe, thus: 


If placid Helen Wills does not contract a 
fine case of nervous prostration on the 
Riviera, she will be extremely fortunate. 
Since she set foot in France a whirlwind of 
publicity and intrigue has enveloped her, 
and it happens that she is the most un- 
sophisticated of athletic champions. In 
spite of the number of tournaments she has 
won, she has campaigned very little, her 
game being kept up by play against men at 
the University of California, where she is a 
student. No other woman ranked in the 
first ten has been so seldom away from 
home. 

She is now in the sportiest atmosphere 
known to the world at this season of the 
year. It is dominated by the wheel at 
Monte Carlo and diversified by rich idlers 
from everywhere and nowhere, who gather 
to amuse themselves without being troubled 
by any Puritanical list of don’ts. If the 
great match comes off the player on the 
other side of the net will be the most ex- 
perienced of women and the best technician 
ever known to the game of tennis. In 
addition Suzanne Lenglen is a native and 
the favorite daughter of that region. She is 
also the most successful athlete of France. 

It is no wonder that Miss Wills cabled 
to New York for advice from the tennis 
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Enjoy the Weather! 
See the Sights! 


In Southern California this Summer. Low railroad rates and living 
costs_place this wonder trip within the reach of all this year. 


EEING Southern 

California is like see- 
ing many parts of Europe. 
It brings the change that 
Europe does, the en- 
chantment of a different 
“atmosphere”—new ex- 
periences, unique thrills, 
strange sights. 


Lofty mountains, ver- 
dant valleys, rocky can- 
yons, high vantage points 


from which you see into a distance 
of a hundred miles or more; orange 
groves andcactus;adesertlike Sahara; 
sporty golf courses and fine tennis 


courts; hiking trails and 
camping grounds; great 
wide beaches by the sea; 
lakes in the clouds—all are 
here, connected by 5000 miles 
of perfectly paved motor 
roads, to charm, to interest 
and to amaze you every day as 
long as you remain. 


Is it cool? The average 
mean temperatures (the 49- 
year record ofthe U. S. 


Weather Bureau’ in Los 
Angeles) read thus: 49 Junes, 
66 degrees; 49 Julys, 70; 49 Au- 
gusts, 71; 49 Septembers, 69. 

Yes, warmer days occasion- 
ally occur. The thermometer 
may go to 85, even a bit more, 
and you are very curious be- 
cause you do not feel the heat! 
It is due to regularly low 
humidity (dry~ air), which is 
another Southern California 
feature. 


And rain will not spoil your 
plans for daily fun. What a 
promise to you who have but a few weeks 
for a vacation! Cool—yet rainless! 


Decide now that you will visit it—this 
summer. Ask railroad ticket agents about 
the low round trip fares from 
May 15th until October 31st. 

We have issued probably 
the most complete book on 
vacations ever printed. We'll 
send a copy free to you. 47 
pages illustrated, tell you just 
what you can see and do in 
this strange land of oranges, 
palm trees and old Spanish 
Missions. You’ll want to plan 
now. Just mail coupon below. 


Southern Calitornia 


Year ’Round Vacation Land Supreme 


moguls when she found the extent of the 


Harbor Imports (1924-25). . 
Harbor Exports (1924-25)... 


4,136,799 tons 


of events in which she was playing, and 
18,131,622 tons 


there has been a great squabble over what 
make of tennis balls is to be used. It is 
generally believed on the Riviera that 
many of the tennis cracks are subsidized 


Streer 


Total Harbor Tonnage... 22,268,421 


A producing season of 365 days a year permitting 
year ‘round crops. 


betting on her match and heard of the we il over & militon, ia the largest Bier an the PE {Nagra oa . ia oe aoe 
$100,000 for which the film rights had been Sito Ct pee Coss OR DO TERRN Get uRORNES 

sold. The young Californian had been up- The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of Teele California, oe oe 

set by the story of expensive costumes Be ee eee to ibe oun of Los Please send me your free booklet aoe Oe California 
said to have been presented to her by a Angeles alone ene ee ate en a 
famous Parisian designer for the advertise- Value of Agricultural Tae robin [ite A npeles mane (Riveveide ESanta Barbara 
ment. A rumor has circulated that she Value of Citrus Products pay a CL) Orange O) San Bernardino () Ventura 

was writing, contrary to the amateur rule, aS Promo Clon sive Bor Coo nee | re | 
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FRANCE ¢hrough 


ea 


the eyes of her 
orale 


Gpire of the Sun ~- of Solace and of Cheer. Whose very name 
brings Joy into the World — “Poeme du Rhone-Mustral 


The. Rhone hurries gaily 


through Provence, the land of the 
Troubadours. Through old Avignon, 
City of the Popes .. . under its Bridge 
of St. Benazet, famous for the “faran- 
doles” danced above it. Past Nimes 
with its impressive Roman arena and 
on to Arles built in the time of Caesar. 

Then down to the Riviera! Where 
the Corniche road twists fantastically 
far above the sea. And above that? 
Dazzling peak upon peak of snow clad 
mountains. And little towns frantic- 
ally clutching the towering rocks. 

It’s a ride that will become a pre- 
cious memory. As imperishable as the 
memory of Paris and its gayety or 
Brittany and its rustic charm. 

But not more precious than the 
memorable trip to France on one of 
the de Luxe French Liners, the Paris 
or France .. . or on any One-Class- 
Cabin. boat, the De Grasse, Rocham- 
beau, La Savoie or Suffren. Up “the 
longest gangplank in the world” ... 
and into a miniature Empire of the 
Sun. With a marvel of good things 
to pique the jaded appetite. With the 
inviting restfulness of your own suite 
or cabin. And the children kept 
happy by competent governesses. 

A de Luxe French Liner means six 
delightful days to Plymouth, England 
_.. with a few additional hours for the 
trip to Havre, the port of Paris. No bob- 
bing to shore in tenders; a special boat- 
train waiting; Paris in three hours. Or 
take your car, uncrated, with you. 
Drive it off the covered dock. Tour 
in France, and live well for much less 
than in the United States! 


Interesting illustrated brochure of France on request. 


Freneh fine 


(ompagnte Generale Transatlantigtte 19 State St New York 


Offices and agenctes tn principal ctttes 
of Europe, Canada and United States, 
oraskany travel or tourtst agent 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


by the manufacturers of balls, so that 
pressure will be brought on club managers 
when they decide what make to use. 


All over the world, says ‘‘ Uncle Dudley,” 
the male of the species is snickering at the 
spectacle of these two young women about 
whom there is so much excited talk, and— 


The men are saying that it shows how 
incapable women are of give and take, how 
lacking in the spirit of true sport. On the 
other side, a growing number of women 
interested in the physical development of 
girls are wondering if this is not an object 
lesson, teaching that low visibility is essen- 
tial to any proper conduct of athletics for 
girls. . Most of the trained women physical 
directors are determined that they will 
have no part in creating an overemphasis 
on sport for girls, such as has served to cast 
doubts upon the elaborate structure of 
intercollegiate athletic competition for men. 

If, this were really a women’s party there 
might be reason for sneers on the one side 
and anxiety on the other. Only it most 
emphatically is not a women’s party. 
The fiasco at the West Side Tennis Club, 
New York, in 1921, when Mrs. Mallory 
led Mademoiselle Lenglen in an unfinished 
match was arranged by men. There was a 
dollar motive, which demanded that the 
French champion play, even tho she was 
not in proper condition to stand any such 
strain. A new stadium had been built 
and the interest on it had to be paid. 

The proceedings at Cannes are under 
male domination. The bright idea of sell- 
ing the film rights was a man’s idea, so 
was the notion of getting players to insist 
on certain brands of balls. When Miss 
Wills felt obliged to refer the situation to 
American advisers, she communicated with 
a body absolutely controlled by men. 

Almost all the women’s colleges are 
afraid of an extension of competitive 
athletics, and many of the schools for girls 
feel the same way. They mistrust a tradi- 
tion which men and money have combined 
to make. Some of the women golfers are 
now taking a stand in which they lay 
claim to the direction of their own affairs. 
Good luek to them! 

For a girl who is to take her place in the 
world there is much to be learned in team 
play.and competition. But there is no 
reason why the women should not endeavor 
to avoid some of the mistakes into which 
men have fallen. Fortunately for them 
there is a prospect that the amount of 
attention focused on any particular event 
in which women are concerned is likely to 
diminish with the inerease in the number of 
competitions and participants. 

The women now prominent in the arena 
are pioneers. They are subjected to the 
strain inevitable for those who are in the 
advance. Bewildered Miss Wills exprest 
her surprize the other day at the amount of 
fuss people were making. She said that 
no one seemed to think she had any fun 
playing tennis. She is not having much 
fun now as she goes through the fire. But, 
if she maintains her poise, she will accom- 
plish much for girls all over the world. 


Some idea of the gambling involved in 
the Riviera playing may be gained from 
this passage in a Cannes dispatch to the 


New York World: 


A Greek syndicate which for three years 
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Travelers landing at 


LIVERPOOL 


should book to LONDON 


Shakespeare's birthplace, Stratford-on-Avon 


by the GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


and see the 
ENGLAND OF OLDEN TIMES 


Tickets between Liverpool and London by the 
ROYAL SHAKESPEARE ROUTE offer over- 
stop privileges at 


Chester, Shrewsbury, Birmingham, Warwick, 


Stratford-on-Avon, amington, Oxford, 
Windsor and Eton, etc. 


For all information and literature, apply to 
R. H. LEA, Dept. D 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
315, Fifth Avenue, New York 


IE PINE-TINE 


ST @ 1 © Me WH TT 
@aEUROPE TOURS( 


= piloted by an old American firm. — 59 
|@] to 85 days. — June to Sept. — $835 up. 
j=] Student Tours of Economy — $395 up. 


le GATES TOURS *x.22i 
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Cant Stand the Gaff 
Of An §-Hour Day 


Wear 


(;round (jripper 


The Most Comforiable 


S HOES Shoe In The Worid 
Jor Men Women and Children 


Write for Free Booklet—“‘What You Should Know About Your Feet” 
Ground Gripper Shoe Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


first thing in themorning 3 


Trade Mark 


THE WORLD-FAMED EFFERVESCENT SALT 


Sales Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie 
& Co. J. C. ENO, Ltd. 2 
ws London, England 


OPERA AND ITS STARS 


By Mabel Wagnalls 


A feast for opera lovers! ‘‘Lohengrin,” ‘Aida,’ 
and fifteen other grand operas described in musical 
phrases. You can visualize everything—stage 
settings, emotions of singers, tones of music, per- 
sonality of characters. You learn the plot and sense 
the libretto. Also personal interviews with world- 
famous singers and their pictures. 


“How splendid your book is! 
feeling and comprehension. 
ing!’’—Marcella Sembrich. 


Beautiful in 
And how interest- 


“I read the book with much interest and it 
gave me great pleasure.’’—Maria Jeritza. 


“Your book is most educating and entertain- 
ing.’’—Josef Stransky, Director. 


425 pages. Cloth 8vo. $3, net; $3.14, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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has ruled supreme over the baccarat tables 
at Deauville and Cannes announced to- 
day it has 5,000,000 franes it is willing to 
wager on Mademoiselle Lenglen against 
1,000,000 franes on Miss Wills. 

Even money in small and large amounts 
that the California girl does not win five 
games in two sets, is the most frequent bet. 

Both Miss Wills and Mademoiselle 
Lenglen have showed great annoyance on 
learning of the reports of the heavy bet- 
ting, but Helen, with her usual philosophy, 
remarked to the guests at a tea: 

“‘T suppose you can not prevent gamblers 
from betting on anything. But it seems 
rather incongruous that the tennis activities 
of two young women are treated like a race- 
track feature or a boxing match.” 


WHY GREEK ATHLETES LEFT NO 
WORLD RECORDS 

HAT was the ancient Greek record 

for the 100-yard dash? What was 
the best time of the Athenian champion 
mile-runner? How far could their crack 
discus-throwers hurl that justly celebrated 
missile? Alas! We do not know, for they 
left hardly any records of their athletic 
feats to come down in the pages of history 
and stimulate the athletes of to-day. 
Concerning which Carl Shoup reminds us 
in the New York World that practically 
every able-bodied Greek participated in 
some kind of sport. And he says that a 
clue to the mystery was given in the 
remarkable collection of pictures of Greek 
athletes shown by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art recently. From these. we 
ean see, he tells us, that the ancient athlete 
worshiped what to-day we call as eyes eae 
and ‘‘style.” He thought so much of these, 
in fact, that he continually sacrificed speed 
and distance for the sake of conventional, 
artificial ways of doing the feat. Develop- 
ing this theme, Mr. Shoup continues: 


For instance, there is a bronze statuette 
which shows a Greek sprinter waiting, ready 
for the starting signal. But the position of 
his feet would seeni absurd to any modern 
coach. The feet are so close together that 
the runner must have been quite cramped in 
his effort to get off to a speedy start. This, 
however, was the ‘‘correct”’ style, in fact; it 
was so strict a rule that the starting place 
on the track was marked by two parallel 
grooves, just a few inches apart. The 
sprinter had to stand in these marks. 

This is just a sample of the restrictions 
imposed upon the ancient athletes, which 
are illustrated clearly by the pictures and 
the writings that have come down to us. 

The four main track and field events for 
the Greeks were the foot races, the broad 
jump, the discus, and the javelin throw. In 
each of these there was some peculiarity of 
style which had to be strictly complied with, 
and which must have hindered any Hellenic 
hero rashly aspiring to make record-break- 
ing achievements at the cost of formality. 

This love of form was shown. particularly 
in the broad jump. Under modern rules the 
jumper can land with one foot behind the 
other, or with feet close together or some- 
what apart, just as he pleases, without 
being disqualified. But the ancient Greek 
broad-jumper had to come to earth with 
both feet neatly paired together, or the 
whole effort would count for nothing. ‘‘No 
jump was allowed to be measured,” accord- 
ing to K. N. Gardiner in his work, ‘‘ Greek 
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Operating: —The LEVIATHAN, GEORGE WASH- 
PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT, AMERICA and REPUBLIC to Cobh 
Plymouth, Southampton, Cher- 
bourg and Bremen. Agents in all principal cities. 
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on your own 
ships and 
enjoy the — 
best 
cuisine 
Tied SeteLines lee are your ov 


between New York and Europe that is un- 
surpassed for speed, comfort and cuisine. 


“Leviathan” 


Flagship of the fleet and the most fa- 
mous ship in the world. Pompeian 
Swimming Pool, Winter Garden, Louis 
XIV Salon, tea rooms, gymnasiums. First 
class rates from $290, second class from 
$147.50andTourist III Cabinfrom$102.50. 


“George Washington” 


This giant liner is noted for its speed, 
steadiness and beauty. It isdecorated and 
furnished in the best Colonial style, rest- 
ful and refined. First class from $231, 
second class from $136.25 and Tourist 
Ill Cabin from $97.50. 


“President Harding” and 
“President Roosevelt” 


These two popular sister ships are now 
being operated as American type cabin 
liners—the fastest on the North Atlantic. 
No first or second class distinctions. Rates 
from $145. Tourist III Cabin from $95. _ 


The “America” and 
“Republic” 
Both cabin ships without first or second 
class distinctions, the former the largest 
inthe world. Both beautifully equipped 
and furnished down to the smallest 
detail. Rates from $145 on the America 
and $140 on the Republic. Tourist III 
Cabin (Republic only) $95. 


* Ly « * 


Get complete information from your 
local steamship agent, or write the ad- 
dress below. 


* * * * 


All first class rates quoted above are minimum rates 


effective April 1st. 


General Offices: 
45 Broadway 
NEW YORKCITY 


of the 
Prophet 


If you have been shay- 
ing for about a dozen 
years, you may recall 
my first prophecy that Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream would quickly bring about 
a revolution in shaving method. 

Several million men prove every 
morning that I was right. The proud, 
rebellious wiriness of their whiskers 
is all gone. Dermutation strips ’em 
off so gently and smoothly that a man 
hardly knows his razor is in action. 

‘Then, some years ago, I told you 
about Talcum for Men. At that time, 
men classed talcum with rouge and 
lip sticks. But to-day, the custom is 
almost universal to rub ona velvety, 
soothing film of Talcum for Men, 
which protects and doesn’t show 
white on your face. 

Last year, I pulled my third proph- 
ecy. I said that if you would try 
Mennen Skin Balm, you would find it 
the most delightful and efficient after- 
shaving preparation that ever touched 
your face. Incidentally, it’s great for 
chapped lips or roughened skin—as 
wonderful for hands as for the face. 
Antiseptic and astringent. Right now, 
to-day, Skin Balm has won national 
acceptance and its sales are amazing. 


These three should be used together. They | 


give the “Complete Men- . 
nen Shave,” than which eee 


there ‘‘ain’t no better.” (Mennen Salesman) q 


MY QUESTION CONTEST 


Here is another chance to win 
a magnificent $50 traveling bag 


Send in an answer 
(100 words orless) to 
the question below. 
Bestanswer wins the 
bag. Contest closes 
April 10. I am the, 
judge. ‘| 
Watch fornextcon- 
test in an early issue, 


The 
QUESTION: 


For what special reason do you 
use talcum after shaving ? 


Mail your reply to The Mennen Company, Jim 
Henry Contest, 373 Central Ave., Newark, N.J. 
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| Any one who has seen javelin- 


| would lead to accuracy. 
also had the 


| was evidently 


outa 


Athletic Sports and Festivals,” “‘unless the 
impress of the feet was regular, says 
Philostratus, meaning thereby that if the 
jumper fell or stumbled or landed with one 
foot in advance of the other, the jump was' 
not counted.” 

Another peculiarity about the Greek 
method of broad-jumping, as compared to 
the modern manner, is the fact that it called 
for only a short, springy run of a few steps 
before the ‘‘take off’’ board was reached 
instead of the long sprint which the modern 
athlete uses to get up speed. The Greek 
broad-jumper took off in the same way the 
high-jumper does to-day. We do not know 
for sure that this was another iron-bound 
rule of form, but it seems logical to believe 
that if the Greek had been striving after 
distance alone, without regard to the 
niceties of style, he would have discovered 
and adopted the modern method. 

Many of the pictures show broad-jumpers 
using jumping weights, one in each hand. 
They weighed anywhere from two to six 
pounds, and, when swung with correct 
form, actually helped the jumper attain 
greater distance. That is one aid toward | 
record-breaking which the modern athlete 
has discarded. 


The most radical difference between the 


Greek rule of form for-form’s sake, and the | 
modern ‘‘free style’? can be seen in the | 
discus throw, says Mr. Shoup, and he adds: | 


The famous statue known as Myron’s 
Diskobolos illustrates the handicaps the | 
Greeks were under. Here the athlete is at | 
the start of his preparations to make the 
throw. We would naturally expect that 
the next move would be to swing completely | 
around, as is done to-day, allowing for a 
more powerful heave. But, instead, the 
Hellenic athlete was limited to taking one or | 
two steps forward before letting the discus 
go. No turning was allowed; if the would- 
be champion could not get results according 
to the peculiar style ordained, he was not 
considered to be of first-class caliber. 

This form was adhered to at first when | 
the Olympic Games were revived in | 
Athens in 1896, but Americans who intro- | 
duced the “‘free style’ as used to-day got 
more distance in their throws. 

Another example of the Greek disregard 
for mere time and distance records 
furnished by their javelin-throwing events. 
One of the favorite sports was hurling the | 
javelin, not for distance, but at a target. 
throwing as 
practised in the high schools and universi- | 
ties to-day can realize what a difference that 
rule must have made, and how difficult it | 
must have been to develop a style that 
But the 
event as we 


is 


Greeks 
distance know it 
now. 

Pictures on vases reveal another differ- 
ence between the Greek style for the javelin | 
and the present-day form. The ancients | 
always had leather thong, a or 
eighteen inches in length, fastened near the 
center of the javelin. This throwing thong 
only an additional style 
requirement but an aid for achieving 
distance on, the throw. Modern rules do 
t allow any auxiliary attachment of this 
kind. There a wrapping around the 
center of the spear to allow a place for the 
hand to grip it firmly, but that is all. 


a foot 


not 


also 


not 


is 


The Greeks were very strict about 


| Of Beauty Culture 


, ie’ 


vey over the mark while making the 


throw. They likewise had ironbound rules 
about ‘‘out of bounds.” 
further: 


Many other Deeet atin of Geock 
athletic style are shown by the vases, but 
perhaps the most startling of all are those 
numerous drawings which show the athlete 
performing to the music of a flute. We 
have pictures of brawny discus-throwers 
and broad-jumpers going through their 
events, while close by stands a musician.in 
flowing robes, blowing earnestly on a flute 
as if it were quite the usual thing to do. 
What material advantage, if any, was 
gained by this, no one can know. fhe 
pictorial records, however, indicate that 
musi¢e of this sort was a common accom- 
paniment of all athletics. 

Some of the best examples of Hellenic 
art that have been preserved show the 
favorite Greek sport of wrestling. Many of 
the pictures do not reveal the exact form or 
style used, but from writings of that time it 
has been ascertained that the greatest 
importance was attached to grace and skill. 
Merely throwing your opponent with a 
resounding whack upon the canvas—or 
ground—was enough to fetch frenzied 
cheers from the spectators; it had to be done 
correctly and in good style. 

Boxing, too, evidently had its strict rules. 
In none of the pictures is there a representa- 
tion of a body blow; all the damage is done 
to the head. It seems that it was not con- 
sidered good form to strike an opponent 
anywhere below the chin. Philostratus, 
according to Dr. Gardiner, wrote that a 
prominent stomach was really an advantage 


| to a boxer, as it made it less easy for an 


opponent to reach the face! 

Carl G. Merner, track coach at Columbia 
University, believes this insistence on style 
and form to have been the distinguishing 
mark of ancient Greek athletics, as com- 
pared with those of to-day. 

‘The Greeks,’ says Mr. Merner, ‘‘did 
not care so much as we do for establishing 
records. Their efforts were not turned 
wholly in that direction. Instead, they 
insisted on doing the thing in a certain 
correct way, and the style was not to be 
violated merely on the argument that it 
would add to the distance or the speed. 

“To-day there are, Of course, certain 
styles for all track and field events that are 


widely accepted, but they are often 
changed, if a change will bring better 


performance.”’ 


A New Key to Statesmanship.— 
BEAUTY CULTURE TAUGHT AT 

THE MODERN AND ENLARGED 

ORIENTAL ACADEMY 

Special tuition rates to 
all who enroll this week, the opening 
week of a bigger and better school of 
beauty culture; cosmetic therapy taught 
under medical supervision; diplomas; 
prepare for State Legislature; day and 
evening classes.—Ad the Cincinnati 


En 


in 


querer. 


A Complicated Catastrophe.— 

Harvey Ledy, aged 29 years, of 
Freestone in the Chambersburg 
Freestone is in the Chambersburg Hos- 
head, which he sustained in an auto- 
mobile accident yesterday. Ledy was 
one of an automobile party yesterday 
and the driver of the car lost con- 
pital suffering with a bad cut on his 
trol and an accident occurred. 

Chambersburg (Pa.) Public Opinion. 
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The new Frigidaires are 
equipped with either 
single or double-depth 
freezing trays, providing 


greater capacity for 
creams, ices, sherbets. 
salads and ice cubes. 
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Metal Cabinet 
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Sidaires 


at New Low Prices 


ERE is a complete new line of 

metal cabinet Frigidaires, built 
of steel and insulated with solid 
corkboard, beautifully finished in en- 
during white Duco and bright metal 
trim, with linings of heavy, seamless 
one-piece porcelainenameled steel.* 


These new Frigidaires are operated 
with standard Frigidaire mechanical 
units that are today rendering de- 
pendable and economical service to 
more than 100,000 users. 


A vastly increased demand has 
resulted in great economies in manu- 
facturing, making possible the low 
prices of the new metal line which 
offers an ideal size and arrangement 
for the needs of every family. Ad- 
equate ice and dessert freezing 
capacity is provided by both single 


and double depth trays. These are 
shown at the left. 


The new “metal Frigidaires, made 
entirely at the Delco-Light factories, 
offer revolutionary values in house- 
hold electric refrigeration. For in- 
stance, the model with a capacity 
of nine cubic feet has been our most 
popular size. We offer the same food 
storage capacity in the new metal 
line at a price $115 lower. 

See the nearest Frigidaire distribu- 
tor, branch or dealer for demon 
stration, or write us for catalog. 


Also please remember that the Frigid- 
aire mechanism, which can be installed 
in any good ice-box, costs as little as 
$190, f. 0. b. Dayton, Ohio, and that 
any Frigidaire may be purchased on the 
GMAC Plan of deferred payments. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. F-27, DAYTON, OHIO 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


The World’s Largest Makers of Electric Refrigerators 


 ] 


fidaire 


REFRIGERATION 


The new a tal cabinet Frigidaires have from five 
to fifteen cubic feet of food space, freeze from five 
to twelve panne of ice, are frisl hedin white Duco 
on steel, with bright metal trim, and are lined 


enameled metal. All prices f. o. 


with seamless porcelain-enameled steel. *Model 
M-5-2 has no metal trim abe is lined with 


», Dayton, Ohio. 
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“Ghe Sun God smiles 


“GULF 
EOAS | 


Dark and rainy days are few and far 
between—cold weather is unknown 
and nature smiles you a flower-kissed 
welcome to this ‘‘ Riviera of America.” 


Go down to rest—to play—to fish, 
swim, motor—play golf, tennis or 
polo—or just to “laze around” in the 
sunshine. Go down for pleasure— 
and maybe you'll stay for profit— 
for the Gulf Coast is teeming with 
industrial and agricultural oppor- 
tunities—of sound and sane possi- 
bilities. Reach this charming spot 
from the central west and north by 


One of the finest trains in all the world 
through from Cincinnati and Louisville to 
Pensacola and New Orleans. Convenient 
times of arrival and departure—every travel 
luxury, maid and valet service, showers, 
club car, library-radio-observation car, and 
the famous L. & N. dining car service. 
Travel in comfort, from the east, by the 


(RESCENT LIMITED 


Through train from New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington, to New Orleans. 
All-Pullman, all-steel trains with club cars, 
observation cars, compartment and drawing- 
room sleepers, shower baths, valet and maid 
service. Splendid all-new equipment. 


Several other trains daily provide direct, 
through accommodations from the northern 
and eastern cities named, and from Chicago, 
St. Louis and Evansville to the entire Gulf 
Coast section. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 


Ask 
For Booklet 


For information about 
the Gulf Coast as a 
place to visit, a place 
to live and a place to 
prosper, write to R. D. 
Pusey, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Louis- 
Willen cys, or” Jin TK. 
Ridgely, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New 
Crleans, La. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 


THE FIRST FLIGHT OF A NEW- 
BORN BEE 

WRITER 

Reclam’s Universum (Leipzig), Mr. 

Alfred Schuessler, writes delightfully of a 

visit paid to a successful bee-keeper, who 


is evidently not merely a professional, but 


a devoted observer of the habits of these 
diligent and profitable insects. The 
visitor was particularly struck by the 
orderly entrance and exit of the honey- 
gatherers, who flew in and out of the hive 
in such vast numbers that one might have 
expected the traffic would constantly be 
balled up. However, the incoming and 
outgoing goes on with truly marvelous 
smoothness, rapidity, and efficiency with- 
out the aid of red and green signal-lights 
or a policeman armed with an ear-piercing 
whistle. 

There are, to be sure, certain bees 
stationed at the entrance as sentinels, 
whose business it is to keep strange bees 
from penetrating the interior. Others on 
duty are the ‘‘ventilators,’’ whose function 
it is to wave their wings so as to provide 
the hive with fresh air. 


But look how the bees come rushing forth 
from the door... they halt a mere 
second to rub the eyes with the forefeet 
as if dazzled with the light of day; then 


they draw their antennas a few times 


through their cleansing apparatus and 


dart off, describing first a spiral till they 
reach a certain height, and then departing | 
swift as arrows to the field of their en- | 


| Telling of the ad- 
vantages of this 
‘growing City 


deavors. Contrast with this the slow and 
burdened flight of the heavy-laden home- 
comers. Among these you may see certain 
ones bearing upon their legs chalk-white 
‘“‘tights.”?’ These garments are made of 


in a recent number of 


pollen from the white pines in the wood | 


over yonder, and we know from that that | 
they must have covered a distance of 
three miles. 


Thus spoke the bee-keeper, and when his | 


visitors exprest wonder that such a small 
insect could find its way safe home from a 


distance so vast compared with its size, 


he remarked that bees were capable in 


covering a distance, going and coming, of 


half miles or He con- 
tinued by discussing the interesting prob- 


the 


three and a more. 


lem of bee’s orientation, which he 


aseribes chiefly to memory-training, aided 


by the sense of smell: 


authorities have asserted that 


general sense of direction. ’”’ 


Some 


bees possess a “‘ 


| Others have spoken of an unknown power 


| bins 2k, 


possest by bees, enabling them to return to 
the hive. But there are plenty 
where these supposed gifts are entirely at 
fault. If, for example, one takes young 
who have never yet made a return 
flight to a distanee of a few meters from 
the hive, and then sets them free, they do 
not find their way Or if a swarm is 
moved to a neighborhood before the 
bees have had a chance to explore it, and 
then looses a handful of the bees, only 
a few of them at most will find their way 
and these apparently by chance. 


of cases 


bees 


back. 


hew 


one 
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and How to Hold an Audience, by Grenville Kleiser. 
best selections, including old favorites, 
on delivery, voice tr aining, etc. 


Latest and 
Gives practical suggestiona 
Cloth, 326 pp. $1.25 net; postage, 14c. 
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Most of 1 fly anxiously round 
bout the ‘place wherd they have been set 
free, and when I come near them they care- 
fully investigate me from head to feet. 
They even creep into my clothes where they 
utter their paomary complaints. 

‘He went on to say that bees whose hive 
was placed on the shore of a lake when 
they were earried over the water for a few 
hundred yards and then thrown into the 
air, were unable to find their way home. 
They had never explored the air above the 
lake, since it had no nectar nor pollen to 
attract them. According to this observer's 
experience the bees orient themselves by 
the training of sight and smell. He went 
on to say: 


Let us see how the young bees orient 
themselves! Here is one just eight days 
old erawling out of the flying-hole at this 
very moment, to have its first look about 
the world. 

You ean tell how young she is by the 
mouse-gray coat of hair. Daintily she 
rubs her eyes with her forefeet, like a child 
who has been put to sleep in a dark room 
and who rubs his eyes with his fists when 
his mother opens the shutters. In the 
meantime the bee draws her feelers through 
the dainty hair-comb attached to the inner 
side of the ends of her forelegs, in order to 
remove any chance particles of dust. For 
the antenne are the seat of the most 
infinitely delicate organs of sense. 

Wateh now how she orients herself in 
her immediate neighborhood by means of 
her antenne. First she goes up to the 
sentinels to touch them with her antenne, 
thus receiving from them the nest odor; 
for each hive has its own nest fragrance, 
by means of which the bees recognize each 


other. This peculiar smell is derived 
principally from the queen. 
Then the little mouse-gray creature 


walks back and forth over the flying- 
board anda part of the front wall, touching 
it with her feelers. Now look sharp! 
She is about to make her first flight, like 
a child taking its first step. See how she 
expands and contracts the scales upon her 
back and abdomen; she is pumping the air 
into the trachea, as we call the countless 
finely divided air-tubes, which run through- 
out the entire body of the bee. Now she 
turns her face toward the exit. Her wings 
flutter a bit; obviously she is trying out 


her ‘‘driving motor” which is built into her 
thorax in the form of powerful masses of 
muscles. 


The remarkable power possest by this 
muscle motor is shown by the fact that a 
bee is able to carry, besides its own weight, 
a load equal to three-fourths of the latter. 
Moreover, in the course of a single hour 


a bee so loaded will fly a sum total of 
12 to 20 miles, and an unburdened bee a 
distance of 40 miles. 

The young bee next executes a rapid 


vertical vibration of the wings—its body 
rises in the air and hovers above the flying- 
board at a distance of a few centimeters. 
This flight is an anxious, uncertain waver- 
ing back and forth, the insect keeping its 
eye continuously upon the flying- hole. 
Next it makes preparations for ‘‘landing.”’ 
As you see, the young creature is having 
some difficulty, for she must estimate the 
distance. Good, her first flight is an 
accomplished fact! Doubtless the landing 
was unskilful and gave her a bit of a jar. 
But now after a short pause she will under- 
take her second flight and come off a bit 
better. She gradually proceeds, after 
making brief flights back and forth, to the 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY | 


Why 833,000 people 
in 1925 bought 
GENERAL MOTORS CARS | 


They were influenced first by the high 
value of Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Oak- 
land, Buickand Cadillac. Butin the back 
of their minds was another influence 
—a growing consciousness that each of 
these famous cars is made even more 
desirable by the supporting strength 
and resources of General Motors. 


These resources provide the largest 
facilities for scientific research in the 
automotive industry —a guarantee of 
continuous improvement. 


They insure the economical purchase 
of materials; they open world-wide 
markets. 


Manufacturing economies follow in- 
evitably, for with its parts and accessory 
companies, the Fisher Body Corpora- 
tion, and the General Motors Accep- 
tance Corporation, General Motors in- 
cludes in one family everything essential 
to the making and selling of quality cars. 


In simple language this means that 
General Motors has every facility and 
every incentive to maintain quality in 
its product and give value for the price. 


GENERAL MOTORS| 
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SHAVING edge, to be 

perfect, must be hollow 
ground; and a blade, to be 
hollow ground, must be 
heavier. You can see that 
the Ever-Ready Blade (A) 
is staunchincross-section, 
that it is reinforced witha 
metal backbone, and that 
it provides ample steel for 
hollow grinding to a su- 
per-keen and durableedge. 


Contrast its sturdy cross- 
section, shown above, with 
that of an ordinary wa_cr 
blade! (B) 


Ever-Ready blades give per- 
fect shaves, and retain their 
keenness longer, because of the 
modern principles on which 
they are built. Buy an Ever- 
Ready Razor and a package of 
these remarkable blades—and 
see what real pleasure they 
give you! 

Ever-Ready Razors and Blades 
are sold everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready 


Blades 


35c the 
package 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


making of spirals, and the diameter of these 
inereases with each new flight, but in each 
she keeps her gaze directed steadily at the 


hive. The bee-keeper calls this the 
‘‘prelude.’’ There can be no doubt about 
it that during these early flights the bee 
fixes the location of the hive and the flying- 
hole in her memory, and that the power of 
orientation is based, therefore, upon an 
extraordinarily well-developed memory, 
founded upon vivid impressions and ex- 
periences. 


In contrast with this hesitating and 
uncertain flight of the young bees, we are 
told, is the confident and mathematically 
certain flight of the older experienced bees, 
who often land directly in the flying-hole 
when they come back with their load. It is 
probable, however, that it is less the hive 
itself than the surrounding locality which is 
fixt in the bee’s mind, since judging by 
their conduct they have located the desired 
place while still high in the air. We 
read on: 

Tf, for example, we move the hive merely 
a hand’s-breadth to the right the home- 
coming bees no longer land directly in 
front of the flying-hole, but a little to the 
left thereof—in other words, exactly on 
the spot where the flying-hole previously 
stood. 

And this former location of the flying- 
hole is so deeply graven in the bees’ 
memory that one may see them fly to it 
even five or six weeks after the removal 
of the hive. Furthermore, since bees 
commonly attain an age of only about six 
weeks of active working time, it is probably 
correct to say that the location of the 
flying-hole makes a lifelong impression 
upon their memories. 

The visitors remarked that bees must 
possess very sight, granted 
such remarkable memories, to enable them 


keen even 


This 
brought forth the following answer from 
the bee-keeper: 


such rapid and extended flights. 


The eyes are the chief means of orienta- 
tion; at the same time they depend more 
upon their sense of smell when they have 
| arrived in the vicinity of the hive. The 
| three single eyes on the head probably 
serve to observe near-by objects, while the 
two facetted eyes on the lateral wall of the 
head, each of which aceording to the 
authority, Von Buttel-Reepen, possesses 
from 4,000 to 5,000 separate facets, serve 
rather for distance seeing. The swarm is 
directed both by the swarming sound and 
by the nest odor. 
and joyous song which penetrates to a 


The former is a sonorous 


ereat distance. When the swarm takes 
possession of a new home one may see at 
its entrance hundreds of bees vibrating 


their wings in a lively manner and uttering 
a contented sort of buzz. The nest smell 
which is distributed by this fanning motion 
of the wings and, therefore, serves to guide 
the rest of the swarm is so strong that even 
Doubtless all the 


perceive it. 


dwelling are registered in the memorv 
in an exact series, so as to form an unbroken 
ehain. 


to find their way back so unerringly after | 


| A. L. Rice, a prominent manufac 
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* 4 
_ PLANT LIFE AS A MINERAL 

INDICATOR 
JT has long been known that some plants 

will thrive on certain soils and refuse 
to grow on others, but it is only recently 
that a serious attempt has been made to 
collect all the known data concerning 
vegetation, in relation to the earth from 
which it springs. A comprehensive knowl- 
edge of these relations would obviously be 
of great economic value not only to the 
farmer, the gardener, and the fruit- 
grower, but to those who seek to exploit 
the mineral wealth of the land. 

The Illustrierte Zeitung (Leipzig) ealls our 
attention to a recent book upon this 
subject by O. von Lindstow, and gives a 
résumé of its contents. It is entitled ‘‘ The 
Storage in Nature of Metallic Salts and 
Other Inorganic Compounds in Plants.” 
The author tells us that already we can 
classify plants as containing and therefore 
requiring salt, soda, potash, Glauber salts 
(sodium sulfate), lime, gypsum (calcium 
sulfate), rubidium, caesium, magnesia or 
dolomite, epsom salts (sulfate of magnesia), 
serpentine, beryllium, and the familiar 
metals, iron, copper, lead, tin, and even 
silver and gold. Other plants show a 
marked aversion to various chemical 
substances, such as lime, salt, or metallic 
salts. Some of them prefer loam and some 
a sandy soil. Other groups indicate by 
their presence the existence of barium, 
chromium, sulfur, cobalt, nickel, arsenic, 
alum, nitrogen, carbon, titanium, and so 
on. To quote: 


There are plants which grow best on 
black soil, others which like humus, or peat, 
or pebbles. There are water plants, and 
thermal plants, as well as those that thrive 
on arid earth, those that prefer acid soils, 
and those which alkaline earth best suits. 

We are not here concerned [says the 
reviewer, Mr. R. Hundt], with giving 
examples of each sort, but will learn, rather, 
from Mr. Lindstow, his practical con- 
clusions. Thus iodin is found in sea-weed, 
being present in tang and one or two other 
plants in quantities of as much as 1 per 
cent. . . . Tho sea-water itself is richer 
in bromin than in iodin, the former is not 
stored in sea-plants in such large amounts 
as the latter. The salt plants, too, may be 
connected with soil-sources which rise 
through fissures in deep-lying strata of 
magnesian limestone. 


A very significant conclusion is that 
where one finds within a limited area a 
variety of ‘‘salt’’ plants, one may expect 
to find, by searching, deposits of such 
valuable mineral compounds as those which 
contain sodium, magnesia, bromium, iodin, 
chlorin, ete. To quote further: 


To both geologists and farmers it is use- 
ful to know that the common thistle always 
grows on a soil which contains loam, while 
the coltsfoot is found on a dry soil which 
contains lime. Many rushes prefer a soil 
poor in lime, on the other hand. — : 

The sweet cherry offers an interesting 
example of choice in soils. In the vicinity 
of Bitterfeld there is a road which runs 
through alternate stretches of sandy soil 
and loam, but it is only on the latter that 
this tree thrives. Summer plants which 


a 
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These and many other 
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are helping beginners as well as ad- 
vanced players to improve their 
game. Have your cards and play- 
ers ready as scheduled below. 


Thousands of inquiries prove that 
these games are the greatest recrea- 
tional and educational success in the 
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mie Blanche Shelby, Portland, Ore. 
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WDOD....Chattanooga..Chatta. Radio Co. 
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WSB....... Atlanta.................Atlanta Journal 
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Free! Advance announcements of hands 
to be held in future games, and detailed 
veports of games as broadcast. Write 
to either address below. 
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Dept. S-5, 30 Ferry Street, New York 
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NJOY the sport of Kings and Queens! Set the 

pace to suit your fancy—get the tingling vibrant 
health-giving thrill of a brisk canter, a snappy trot, 
aracing gallop—without leaving your own home. Whip 
the rich color into your cheeks, send red blood 
coursing through your veins, tone up your muscles, 
banish that dull listless feeling, get rid of flabby 
fat and build solid healthy flesh. Fifteen minutes 
daily astride this ingenious appliance will double 
your joy of living. The Battle Creek Health Horse 
isa marvelous sport, a vigor builder, a creator of fine 
youthful figures, a zestful tonic—all rolled into one. 


Famous Men and Women Ride This Way 


Hundreds of world-famous people, including Presi- 
dent Coolidge, prominent statesmen, big business 
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health-giving benefits of horseback riding without 
the risk and expense of keeping a live animal. Easy 
to operate, sturdily built, always ready for service. 
Without obligation on your part let us send you the 
free brochure“ KEEP FIT” telling aboutthis fascinat- 
ing new sport now sweeping America—this enjoy- 
able new way to keep well and young. Write today! 
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show the presence of lime in the soil include 
lucerne and esparcet, and the same thing is 
indicated in the fall by the gentian and the 
scabious, and all-the-year-round by the sloe. 

Where the wall-rue appears, we can 
count on the presence of lime in the subsoil. 
Investigations as to the relation between 
the birch and the presence of iron in the 
soil are not yet concluded. 


A very curious fact, which might be 
useful, conceivably, in a case of medical 
jurisprudence, is that the common mold, 
when growing upon substances which 
contain arsenic, gives off a peculiar: odor 
resembling that of garlic. Plants such as 
the willow, the alder, and eucalyptus may 
indicate the existence of underground 


bodies of water, useful to pioneers. ‘To 
conclude: 
Finally, undesirable plants may be 


exterminated in some cases by noting their 
mineral dislikes. Thus to many alge 
copper is a poison, while the holly abhors 
lime. Some of the water-plants offer proof 
that the streams near which they grow are 
pure and wholesome. The South African 
Boers, for example, rely on the ‘‘ water- 
thorn” as a sign of pure water. 


RIGHT- AND LEFT-HANDED FOSSILS 
FOSSILIZED skull recently found in 
London has been pronounced by Prof. 

G. Elliot Smith of University College to be 
that of a left-handed woman. This state- 
ment has given rise to wide-spread in- 
credulity, and even derision. Later, Pro- 
fessor Smith pointed out the definite 
evidence, provided by the skull, of the 
reversal of the normal asymmetry of the 
brain case, and the reasons for associating 
this reversal with the condition of left- 
handedness. He now writes as follows in 
The British Medical Journal (London): 


In the winter of 1907-08 Prof. Wood 
Jones and I investigated the significance of 
this reversal, accepting as the criterion of 
right- or left-handedness, respectively, the 
observation whether the right or the left 
humerus was the longer and stronger. In 
the cranium I found that the impressions 
upon the bone were reversed in those eases 
where the left humerus was longer and more 
robust than the right. 

The question has been raised by several 
critics as to the validity of these inferences 
from the size of the humeri as indications of 
right- or left-handedness. Since 1845, when 
Arnold raised this problem for consider- 
ation, an literature has ac- 
cumulated from repeated discussions. An 
admirable summary by the late Professor 
Gaupp was published at Jena in 1909. 
He summarizes the researches on 
question of the excess in length of the left or 
right arm, and shows that these differences 
are usually associated with left- and right- 
handedness, respectively. However, he ealls 
attention to the fact that at the time of 
birth the length of the bones in the two 
arms is identical. Occasionally it happens 
(in people whose occupation compels them 
to exercise the left arm more than the 
right) that a person with a congenital 


extensive 
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PLANS OF THIS HOUSE 
AT TRIFLING COST 


Boo of complete working drawings, 
eyes for builder, will be sent you for a 
small sum. Arts & Decoration Magazine’s 
chief purpose is to encourage the creation of 
homes beautiful within and without. It has 
complete plans of 43 small and Aadesta odd 
houses of rare beauty. ese houses are de- 
scribed, with floor plans, in elaborate booklet. 
which will be sent to you free with a three 
months’ trial subscription for $1.00. (Value of 
booklet 25c; but not sold separately.) You may 
find in it the very house you want; and if so, 
buying the plans from us will save you hun- 
dreds of dollars. Arts & Decoration is one 
of the most beautiful and valuable of all 
magazines, A 3 months’ subscription regularly 
costs $1.50. Send your dollar today. 


Address exactly as follows: 


Department 12, Arts & Decoration 
41 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


You Can Write 
For The Movies 


If you are possessed of imagination and have the 
inclination to write—if you have your own ideas of the 
merits of present-day motion-picture plots and want to 
reap the rich rewards which producers pay for original 
scenarios—you will find your best source of information 
and inspiration in that splendid new book— 


Just Published 


INSIDE SECRETS OF 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


By Willard King Bradley 
Author of “Empty Arms, ” “Tdle Hands,” “ The Sidewalks 
of New York,” “The Beloved Imp,” and 
many other successful photoplays 


Here is a work which gives you all the successful 
‘tricks of the trade” in addition to a complete quota of 
what might be termed the mechanics of photoplay 
writing—those important features which often make 
the difference between acceptance and rejection of 
photoplays. The author is an outstandingly successful 
photoplay writer, so his suggestions come from one 

‘on the inside.” 

Not only does the author show you how to write 
successful photoplays but he gives you copies of his 
original text of two of his well-known productions— 

‘The Beloved Imp” and ‘‘The Sidewalks of New York” 
in which you find his recommendations put into actual 
practise. 


12mo. Cloth. 187 pages. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


TANDARD DICTIONARY 


superiority quickly becomes plain to 


the man or woman who 


Contains Official List 
Radio Broadcasting Stations 


Everybody who is interested in Radio will 
be interested in the fifth edition, revised and 
enlarged and fresh from the press, of the 
standard Radio handbook— 


PRACTICAL RADIO 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 


Author of ‘‘The Wonders of Science in Modern Life’’ 

The official list of the United States and 
Alaska Broadcasting Stations as published 
for the first time in this book, give the stations’ 


call signal, location, by whom operated and con- 
trolled, wave length, power (watts), and service. 


“Practical Radio"’ answers all your questions 


about Radio equipment and operation. It 
tells you how to make your own. All types of 
aerials and tuning coils are explained, and full 


descriptions given of heterodyne and neutro- 
dyne effects, variocouplers, variom ete rs, am Ose 
couplers, fixed condensers, ‘‘A,’’ ‘‘B,"’ and 


" batteries, etc. 
Illustrated with 15 
diagrams. Practical 
out. 455 pages. 
Cloth, $1.75, net; $1.80, post-paid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


7 illustrations, including 
and interesting through- 
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right- or left-handedness. 

During the course of his work in Nubia 
in 1907 Prof. Wood Jones attempted to 
correlate his observations on the skeletons 
of the ancient inhabitants of Nubia with 
the conditions found in living Egyptians, 
and he discovered that in right-handed 
living people the left clavicle was longer 
and thinner than the right. Then, proceed- 
ing to examine the bones in the skeletons, 
he found in those cases where the right 
humerus was longer and stronger than the 
left that the left clavicle was longer and 
thinner than the right. Moreover, he 
found that when the condition was reversed 
the left humerus was then the bigger bone. 
He regarded this as a confirmation of the 
use we had made of the humerus as an 
indication of right- or left-handedness. 

The asymmetry of the brain associated 
with this asymmetry of the limbs is not 
restricted to modern man. It is charac- 
teristic of the human family as a whole, and 
it seems to be one of the distinctively human 
traits revealed in most of the known fossil 
material. The asymmetry of the brain is as 
oldas the human family itself, and is a fun- 
damental character distinguishing manfrom 
all other members of the order Primates. 

Attempts have been made in the past to 
determine whether extinct members of the 
human family were right- or left-handed, 
by a study of the implements made by 
these people. But so far as I am aware 
no one has attempted to solve this problem 
directly by a consideration of the fossil 
remains of man himself. The evidence of 
asymmetry of the brain to which I have 
called attention throws a light on _this 
problem that is much more reliable than 
any inference which can be made from 
man’s handiwork. 

The question naturally suggests itself 
whether there is any trace of asymmetry in 
the anthropoid apes. Altho the two 
cerebral hemispheres in the apes are 
approximately symmetrical, some interest- 
ing facts suggest the remarkable conclusion 
that the bones of the right arm are longer 
than those of the left arm in the gibbons 
and orangs (as in man), but the bones of the 
left arm are the longer in the chimpanzees 
and gorillas. Tho there is no obvious 
asymmetry of the brain, there seems to be 
in the anthropoid apes an instability that 
affects the symmetry of the limbs, altho 
neither the right nor the left is so definitely 
selected as in the case of the vast majority 
of human beings. 

It is of some interest to note that B. 5. 
Parson, in his book ‘‘Left-handedness”’ 
(1924), came to the conclusion that the 
ocular dominance—that is, the use of one 
eye for fixation—determines both cerebral 
dominance and the ‘‘handedness”’ of the 
individual. 

In all these discussions if must be 
remembered that even if the right- or left- 
handedness does not make its appearance 
until well on in the first year of life, it is due 
to congenital tendencies that manifest 
themselves at this relatively late time. It 
must also be remembered. that these 
congenital tendencies may in many cases 
be overcome to a considerable extent by 
training; so that it is possible to get a brain 
showing the asymmetry distinctive of left- 
handedness with limbs which show the 
conditions usually associated with right- 
handedness.”’ 
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Making more profits begins 
with making mote sales, 
—And making more sales 
begins with a p/an based upon 
sound business principles. 


Welch-Wilmarth planning 
considers four fundamentals 
in store planning. First, dis- 
play that attracts more sales. 


ear Se 


WELCH-WILMARTH CORPORATION 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


London Representatives: Courtney Pope & Co., Ltd., Tottenham, London, N, 15, England 


Representatives in principal cities 
Also makers of the famous 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


quarters of the schools in the United States. 


varies. 


Sold by stationery and school supply stores. 
cover and the watermark in each sheet. There is 
a complete line of Palmer Method accessories for 
penmanship practice. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 

55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
2128 Calumet Ave. Pittock Building 
Chicago Portland, Oregon 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES can make good incomes 
selling Palmer Method Tablets and Accessories to sta- 
tionery and school supply stores. Write for particulars. 


oie: your children... 
an aid to good handwriting 


RE your children using the right paper for their penmanship 
practice? It may make quite a difference in their progress! 

Palmer Method No. 1 Tablets are endorsed by the Publishers of 

Palmer Method—the official system of handwriting in over three- 


Every sheet in every Tablet is of a uniform quality that never 
The finish is perfectly adapted for penmanship practice. 
Both the finish and the ruling were determined after scientific 
tests and experiments by skilled penmanship supervisors. 


Look for the name on the 


LTT 


Approach to the French Salon, Herpolsheimer’s, Grand Rapids 


Sell MORE and MORE Easily 


Second, store arrangement to 
save sales time, Third, plan- 
ning to turn floor space into © 
sales space. Fourth, creating an © 
atmosphere that invites sales. 


Let us make an individual — 
study of your store without 
obligation. Send for our latest 
book. In five full colors. 


Consult your local telephone book 
Wilmarth line of drug fixtures 


One full-sized Tablet 
and special pamphlet, 
“Twelve Lessons in 
Better Handwriting,” 
embodying the prin- 


ciples of the Palmer 
Method, mailed for 
only 15 cents. Send 
coupon today, Ad- 
dress nearest o 


ee eS SP 
I The A. N. Palmer Company. 


| For enclosed 15 cents send me one Palmer Method 
No. 1 Tablet and ‘‘Twelve Lessons 1n Better 
Handwriting.” 
HNGGTUG te avin seosdline sie ceo ar #28 [ars Oe ells catinyout ND aliny Uns gee 
Address.... 
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LENDING THREE BILLIONS TO WALL STREET 


large Rareenteee of the security loans of the country is to-day 
being employed for speculative purposes, while it is further true 
that the security loans of the country are themselves a very large 
percentage of the total bank lendings. Put in another way this 
means that the banks as a whole are very deeply involved in 
speculative loans—far more deeply than ever before. 


VER since the Federal Reserve and Stock Exchange 
authorities announced that hereafter loans on stocks and 
bonds would be made public periodically, the financial 

district has been wondering what the first figures would show. 
The first statements—published this month—do show that our 
banks are lending at the present time about three billion dollars 
to Wall Street, a much larger sum than had been expected and, 
according to the New York Times, more than one-tenth of the 
total loans outstanding in all the banks of the United States 
included in the Controller of the Currency’s report last June. 
Heretofore, facts of this sort have generally been extorted from 
reluctant witnesses by investigating committees, but now, 
observes The Times, the information is published ‘‘at the in- 
stance of the lending banks and the borrowing brokers, for the 
reader to draw his own conclusions; this shows how far we have 
moved since the ‘money trust’ and ‘Pujo committee’ days of 
1912.” The fact that total net loans of Stock Exchange mem- 
bers were $3,513,174,154, at the end of January, now gives us, 
according to The Wall Street News, a base line from which to 
calculate tendencies of this loan account; so that ‘‘it will be 
possible hereafter to determine whether the security loan account 
is rising or falling.’’ Of course, as several financial writers point 
out, the Stock Exchange and Federal Reserve totals do not 
exactly correspond. The Wall Street News reminds us that: 


The report of the Stock Exchange showed a total for brokers’ 
loans of $3,513,174,000, compared with $3,091,997,000 reported 
by the Reserve Board as being loaned by New York member 
banks to brokers and dealers. The Stock Exchange figure in- 
cluded loans from private banking houses and the agencies of 
foreign banks, so that the total reported by the Stock Exchange 
as being borrowed from banks and trust companies is more com- 
parable, and that total is close to the figure reported by the 
Reserve Board, standing at the end of January at $3,043,044,309. 
Even these figures could not jibe exactly, except by coincidence, 
for the Reserve Board figures include loans to brokers and dealers 
who are not members of the Stock Exchange. 


Wall Street was amazed, according to the New York World, 
to learn how extensive is the marginal speculation carried on 
through the facilities of the Stock Exchange. The loan total of 
$3,513,174,154, we are told, compares with previous unofficial 
estimates of $2,500,000,000, and indicates that borrowings by 
brokers at the height of the boom last fall exceeded $4,000,000,- 
000, as compared with estimates at the time of $2,800,000,000. 

Tho these loan figures are chiefly valuable as establishing 
bases for future comparisons, says The Wall 
Street News, what we all really know in a general way, namely, 


they also show, 
that an exceedingly large amount of the nation’s credit is being 
absorbed by the New York securities market. The main ques- 
York “is whether the 
stock-market speculation is absorbing an undue amount of the 


tion, remarks the New Jvening World, 
trade and 
There 


Commerce, that 


country’s loanable funds and robbing legitimate 
business of a fair share, or any share at reasonable rates 
York Journal of 


we are tying up a very large proportion of our actual 


is no doubt, says the New 
banking’ 
resources in Stock Exchange securities: 
If the board be right in reporting the loans on collateral made 
by member banks in one Sees rincipal cities at $5,200,000,- 
000, then it would seem that three-fifths of this huge sum has been 
used by banks located in this pee A for the purpose of promoting 
and carrying on speculative transactions. 

Is the $3,000,000,000 or more which is being used in carrying 
securities of all classes and issues which are in 
tribution too much to use in that way? 

After all refinements, allowances, and modifications have been 
introduced into the figures it will still remain true that a very 


process of dis- 


In some quarters, we read on the financial page of the New 
York Evening Post, it is held that the definite information that 
such a huge amount of funds is tied up in speculation will result 
in political agitation in Washington. The total is indeed large, 
admits the New York Times. In fact, it continues: 


It is a little more than one-tenth of the $33,883,773,000 re- 
ported by the Controller of the Currency as the total of loans” 
outstanding last June at all banks of the United States from which 
returns had been obtained. At first sight, this might appear to 
be wholly unwarrantable concentration of credit in a single 
market and on a single type of security. It will, no doubt, sug- 
gest to many minds the suspicion that bank resources have been 
placed in stock-market speculation on a wholly unheard-of 
seale. 


But this newspaper tells its readers that the inference is not 
so plain as might appear. By no means all of this $3,000,000,000 
is being used for speculation. Much of it is being used for strictly 
legitimate flotation of new security issues: 


The distribution to investors of such issues as last November’s 
$100,000,000 Kingdom of Italy loan, or the $145,000,000 Dodge 
Motor securities of last April, is effected through sale of the issue 
in a lump to a syndicate of bankers, by whom it is retailed, so to 
speak, to individual investors. But purchases of that magnitude 
require heavy borrowings from the banks, and the borrowings 
are naturally made on stock and bond collateral. This kind of 
transaction has its place in the calculations of ‘* brokers’ loans,” 
equally with the broker’s borrowings for speculative customers. 

What the relative magnitude is of the two kinds of uses to 
which the bank credits are applied, neither the Stock Exchange 
nor the Reserve Board report gives a definite clue. But the 
great magnitude of the figures for new security issues, and the 
fact that the successive issues followed so rapidly on one another’s 
heels, are fairly good evidence that financing of that nature 
accounts for a great part of the total credits used. 


President 
Simmons of the Exchange makes this explanation to 


And in making public the Stock Exchange figures, 


Ey. sell. 
quiet any alarm over the high totals: 

Since the war there has been a marked tendency for partner- 
ship enterprises to convert into corporate form and to list their 
securities on the exchange. Many of the local authorities have 
likewise called attention to still another interesting and recent 
tendency in the security loan markets which the present figures 
perhaps reflect, namely, the increasing corporate practise since 
1921 of obtaining aeiishe capital by the sale of securities rather 
than through recourse to banking loans and advances. The loans 
contracted upon Stock Exchange collateral have thus come to 
possess both a more completely national usefulness to business 
and a wider variety of important economic and financial functions. 

Since the war, the securities listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange have experienced a notable increase. Listed 
issues on January 1, 1919, numbers only 612 as against 
on January 1, 1926—an increase of 433 stock issues, or 


stoek 
1,045, 
70 per 


eent. Similarly listed bond issues have inereased between these 
same two dates from 1,131 to 1,368 issues—an inerease of 20 per 
cent. 


If American business continues 
few years not only the market value of exchange listings, but also 
the loans extended on their collateral, must inevitably continue 
to show a proportionate expansion. : 


to prosper as it has in the past 


These arguments seem conclusive enough to the Chicago 


Journal of Commerce, which thinks ‘“‘we are simply startled for 


the moment because we had not realized how much we had 


“Two 


INCOMES 
ARE 
BETTER 
THAN 

ONE’’ 


Income 
beyond productive years 


ONSISTENT investment in good bonds—embracing a definite 

portion of each year’s earnings—has built up for many profes- 
sional men substantial secondary incomes which will continue be- 
yond productive years. To make such provision for the future is a 
matter of ordinary wisdom. 

Our representatives are equipped to give you expert guidance in 
‘nvestment matters. Their recommendations are backed by a world-. 
wide organization, with over fifty American and Canadian ofices— 
a chain of investment service stations for your greater convenience 
in solving investment problems. 


ree NACL LONAL CUT Y COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS - ACCEPTANCES SHORT TERM NOTES 


Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 
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EXTINGUISHER 


MPROVED PYRENE 
cannot break, jam, 
corrode or stick. Itsliquid 
cannot leak or evaporate. 
It works so simply thata 
woman or child can op- 
erate it with perfect ease. 


It works surely, ac- 
curately, instantly and 
always. 


Keep PYRENE handy 
—ready for the unfore- 
seen emergency. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
e Newark, N. riaihed 


Gee, 


SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 


Keep up woe fieataters al day 
A Raspy Throat 


invites infection from disease. Sprays, 
gargles, swabs are not fully effective 
against it because they can usually 
be used only night and morning. 

Formamint provides a throat anti- 
septic of proven germicidal power 
with which you can keep up your 
fight against germs all day—wher- 
ever you may be. 

To treat sore throat—one tablet 
every hour or so. To prevent infec- 
tion, one every two or three hours, 
when exposed to disease, cold or dust. 
All druggists. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 
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Continued 


grown.” And a similarly cheerful view is 
taken by Moody’s Investors’ Service: 


Brokers’ loans of $3,513,174,154 serve 
mainly to disclose the importance of the 
Wall Street market to the American 
people, and the large and fundamental 
way in which it contributes to the general 
prosperity. The petty questions whether 
these loans are larger than the public 
thinks they ought to be, and whether some- 
body is making profit enough to make 
somebody else envious, ought to be entirely 
forgotten in the larger truth that there is 
nothing which contributes so much to 
national prosperity as a great, free and 
responsive capital market. There is not a 
man from Canada to the Gulf, or an in- 
dustry from Portland to Portland but 
that benefits from this capital market. 
If the market is larger and broader, and 
more beneficial than we thought—so much 
the better. 

Thinking economists and statesmen have 
known for three centuries that free circula- 
tion of capital was one of the greatest aids 
to prosperity; but unfortunately many 
of our politicians, and country editors, and 
voters have not yet found this out. If, 
however, some one wants to build a great 
industry in the remotest corner of the 
United States, it is done through the 
agency of Wall Street. From everybody, 
everywhere, savings or new <apital flows 
via savings-banks and national -banks and 
trust companies into the Wall Street 
capital market, and thence to the newly 
built industry. The industry obtains this 
necessary capital by selling its own bonds 
and stocks in Wall Street; and then it 
maintains its credit and borrowing power, 
and its capacity to buy material: and labor 
on a large scale by virtue of always being 
able to obtain required capital through the 
Wall Street stock and bond markets. If 
we gave more thought to the great na- 
tional functions of these markets, and less 
to cheap worthless twaddle about pools 
and manipulations, we should be a wiser 
and a wealthier people. 


Mueh the 


Cousins, who proceeds in his weekly busi- 


same view is held by W. S. 


ness review for the King Feature Syndicate 
to eall attention to the benefits of the new 
policy of full publicity for Wall Street 


loans: 


That full knowledge of 
borrowings will exercise a 
influence in the stock and bond markets 
must be quite apparent to all who have 
given this subject more than superficial 
study. 'Topheavy stoek-markets are quite 
frequently caused by the heedless piling 
up and pyramiding of speculative purchases 
on the insecure foundation of borrowed 
money and paper profits, and could never 
attain the proportions they do without 
the employment of a large volume of 
bank funds. With the present volume of 
loans as a standard, comparisons of the 
full amount of speculative loans at various 
future dates will quickly whether 
conditions in this respeet are swinging 
violently or gradually from one point to 
another; whether banks are compelled to 
put a large proportion of their loanable 
funds into speculative employment (call 
loans are a “last resort” rather than a 
first choice with many banking institu- 


speculative 
constructive 


show 
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tions) or whether the deniarids of trade 


| and industry are making heavier calls on 


the banks for commercial credit. It is an 


interesting and valuable innovation, and 


one for which the Reserve bank officials 
deserve much credit. 


WHERE FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 
ARE MISLEADING 


RADE between the United States and 

certain European countries is not 
always correctly indicated by the export 
and import figures, writes Louis E. Van 
Norman in Commerce Reports. This is 
true for individual countries, for when 
larger groups, or continents, are considered, 
there is an evening up. The point is that— 


1. All American goods actually arriving 
and sold in any specified country are not 
always included in American export statis- 
tics as going to that country. 

2. All American imports into any par- 
ticular country are.not always included in 
the statistics of that country as coming 
from the United States. 

Why is this so? It is due, principally, 
to the fact that, scattered throughout the 
world, particularly in Central Europe, 
there are certain points of entry or trans- 
shipment which figure as the places of 
“destination” or “‘origin’’ (as the case may 
be) of goods proceeding from or to the 
United States. Our eustoms authorities 
ean not tell just what proportion of the 
commodities exported to certain ports in 
Germany and Italy, or commercial centers 
in the interior of the Continent, are actually 
intended for those points, and what. pro- 
portion is to be distributed to adjacent 
countries. The statistical bureaus of 
European Governments, on the other hand, 
do not always know exactly the countries 
in which their imports originate. Many 
commodities from the United States are 
transshipped to certain European coun- 
tries from different points on the Continent 
(such distributing centers as Hamburg, 
Trieste, Vienna, Budapest, and elsewhere), 
while others come from various European 
agents of American manufacturers who are 
loeated in Berlin, Paris, London, or Vienna, 
and, accordingly, appear as of German, 
French, English, or Austrian origin. 

Before the war it was a quite general 
practise for Roumanians, Bulgarians, and 
Serbs to purchase American goods from 
German and Austrian supply houses or 
agents, and this custom has not 
abandoned. 


been 


Taking the ease of Roumania, where Mr. 
Van Norman represented the Department 
of Commerce for several years, and eon- 
sidering typewriters as a typical product, 
. of the 
American machines destined ult Sriabeee for 


he finds that ‘“‘nearly 50 per cent 
that country are still mentioned in our 
statistics as going to Vienna, Hamburg or 
Trieste, and not much more than half are 
eredited directly to Roumania. This is 
typieal of the conditions prevailing with 


respect to numerous other commodities.” 


A Hot Time.—The fourth annual 
banquet of the Boosters’ class of the First 
Reformed Chureh was hell in the church 
dining-room Wednesday evening, with 
fifty-four attending.—From a Marion item 
in the Columbus (O.) Dispatch. 
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‘Watch the POSTAL real 


Beginning Its Second Twenty Years | 


Its Economies Have Gripped Public Attention 
Throughout the Country oe 


_ CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


February 9—The Spanish airmen, under 

Commander Franco, who are flying 
. from Spain to Buenos Aires, complete 
another lap~from Rio de Janeiro to 


' Montevideo, Uruguay. 
ee SH int vere ARE YOU Thinking of Life Insurance? | 
f in aoe foe aie Ma toed ees You Should Find Out What the Non-Agency Company With  ~—S_i 


that the Upper Adige, or the South 
Tyrol, must remain Italian in culture 
and polities, and says that Italy will 
not accept discussion of the question in 
any council. 


TWENTY YEARS OF SUCCESS . | 
To Its Credit Can Do for You 


The constant aim and continuing purpose of this Company is to rohute its. 
economies more and more so as to furnish sound legal reserve life i insurance 
protection through its direct method at lower and 
lower cost. High-pressure methods are avoided in 
the Postal Life. It adopts the principle of low pres- 
‘sure, and is growing much like a bank. Its policy- 
holders are quite like depositors, as agents do not 
bring them in. 


THE PRESENT RECORD SHOWS there have 
been paid to policy beneficiaries $24,267,790.00 
as follows: 


Germany formally “proposes” her ad- 
mission to the League of Nations. The 
application will be passed upon by a 
special commission of the League As- 
sembly, which will meet probably 
March 8. 


The Spanish transatlantic aviators ar- 
rive at Buenos Aires, Argentina, thus 
completing their voyage of 6,232 miles 
from Palos, Spain. 


February 11.—The Attorney-General of On claims by death ........ EL ae 
Mexico issues orders that all church In maturing endowments. .... 1,973,394. 
property be seized in behalf of the In surrender values and dividends. . . 3,069,639.00 
Government, in compliance with the In loans on their policies... .. . 7,638,890.00 


Constitution, which forbids church 
ownership of real estate or properties 
and requires that priests and ministers 
of all denominations shall be native- 
born Mexican citizens. A number of 
Spanish priests are arrested. 


THE RECORD SHOWS, in the decidedly 
low lapse rate, that Postal policyholders 
prize their policies and keep them in force. 


THE RECORD SHOWS, in the dis- 
tinctly low death rate, that Postal 
policyholders are well selected, and 


The German Foreign Office is reported have been benefited by the Com- 


not to feel called on to take further 
notice of Premier Mussolini’s second 
speech on the South Tyrol, says a Berlin 
dispatch. 


February 14.—John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 


has offered $10,000,000 to King Fuad 
and the Egyptian people for the erec- 
tion and maintenance of a museum and 
archeological institute, according to an 
announcement made in Cairo by Prof. 
James H. Breasted, of the University 
of Chicago. 


Fourteen Spanish priests deported from 


Mexico are not permitted to land in 
Havana, Cuba, because the Cuban 
immigration regulations forbid the 
landing of non- -residents of Cuba who 
have been expelled from another coun- 
try. The Mexican Government closes 
a convent in Mexico City and a convent 
and college at Coyoacan, in line with the 
declared intention of the Government to 
enforce the Constitution. 


The Central Committee of the Young 


Communist party of Russia forbids 
antireligious plays, because they irri- 
tate church people. 


February 15.—Ambassador Sheffield be- 


gins an inve stigation of the situation in 
Mexico so far as it affects American 
citizens resulting from the closing of ¢ 
Catholie girls’ school in Mexico C ity 
conducted by Americans. 


DOMESTIC 


February 9.—The value of the foreign tr ade 


of the Philippine Islands in 1925 was 
$268,610,038, of which $119,732,533 
was imports and $148,877,205 exports, 
showing a trade balance of $29,144,372 
in favor of the Islands, according to! a 
cable from Governor-General Wood to 
the War Department. 


February 10.—The Senate adopts the Fi- 


nance Committee’s amendment to repe sal 
the estate tax and to reduce the estate 
tax rates retroactively, by a vote of 


pany’s Health Bureau service. 


THE RECORD SHOWS that policy- 
holders acting for themselves in taking 
out policies save much expense, and that 
their being widely distributed geographi- 
cally by the non-ageney method is most 
valuable to the Company: knowledge of 
the Company’s economies is kept spread- 
ing by policyholders themselves in the 
many communities where they reside. 


These outstanding conditions in the 
Company have contributed to low cost 
of insurance, and will so continue. 


What Sustains and Helps 
the Record 


Standard, Old Line, Legal Operated Under Strict Re- 
Reserve Insurance, quirements of New York 
$50,000,000 issued. State, and Subject to the 


United States Postal 
Income from Insurance and Authorities everywhere. 
Investments, Over 


$2,090,000 Annually. High Medical Standards in 


Standard Policy Provisions the Selection of Risks. 
Approved by New York In- 


surance Department. Payment of Premiums 


Monthly, Quarterly, Semi- 
Annually, or Annually, 
optional with the Policy- 
holder at any time. 


Standard Policy Reserves, 
as per New York State Cer- 
tificate of Valuation. 


Call at the Company’s office, or simply 
use the Coupon, or write and say, ‘Mail 
me insurance information as mentioned 
in Literary Digest of February 27, 1926,” 
and in your letter be sure to give 


1. Your full name; 
2. Your occupation; 
3. Exact date of your birth. 


When your inquiry reaches us no agent will 
be sent to visit you. We desire to co-operate 
with you directly, and have you think out 
with us your problems from official docu- 
mentary matter submitted. 3ecause we 
employ no agents the resultant commission 
savings go to you. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wm. R. Malone, President 
511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43d Street, New York 


a 


Dividends GUAR- 

ANTEED in your 
Policy, also Contin- 
gent Dividends Paid § 
as Earned, 


The life-prolonging # 
service of the Com- | 
pany’s Health Bu- | 
reau benefits policy- | 
holders and helps | 
also to keep insur- 

ance cost down. 


Literary Digest 2-27-26 
Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Without obligating me, please send full insur- 
ance particulars for my age. 


Occupation .........sccneee er een eecens ; 


Exact date of birth ...........---0+-- 0s ; 
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O tooth can side- 

step this scien- 
tific brush. The way 
it is built is a guaran- 
tee that it will reach 
every tooth. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 


49 to 26, and increases the reduction 
of taxes from $352,000,000 to about 
$451,000,000, by. eliminating taxes on 
admissions and dues, the 2 per cent. 
tax on automobile trucks and the 3 
per cent. tax on automobiles. 


Minister MacMurray at Peking demands 
that the Chinese Government release 
twenty-six Americans held as hostages 
by the Kuominchun troops at Sinyang, 
according to a message received by the 
State Department. 


A formal protest against the Mexican anti- 
alien land and petroleum laws, said to 
be similar to that recently made by the 
United States Government, has been 
lodged with the Mexican Foreign Office 
by the British Government, according 
to a Washington dispatch. 


Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago says that 
he regards Prohibition ‘“‘as a purely 
political issue, not affecting the Church 
or the faith of its membership.” 


February 11.—Gen. John J. Pershing ar- 
rives in Washington from Arica, Chile, 
where he had been presiding over the 
Tacna-Arica Plebiscitary Commission. 
Ill-health foreed his return. 


The Senate Judiciary Committee orders a 


Steamship Company for the sinking by 


First there is the a favorable report_on the recommenda- 
curved bristle sur- | é | tion of Senator Walsh that the Alumi- 
ps : num Company of America be investi- 
face. It curves the i gated 
way your jawcurves. ~§ 24 | 
N sis h J gare ae Attorney-General Sargent announces that 
ext there is the-big, (ae) the Government has prepared a suit for 
cone-shaped end tuft. | 7 4 more than $2,000,000 against the Ocean 


This makes those re- 
mote rear molars as 
accessible as your 
front teeth. And then 
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the coast liner City of Rome of the 
naval submarine S-51 off Block Island 
last September. The submarine sank 
with thirty-three men. 


Peanut 
Butter 


HE smooth and 

creamy texture, the 
wonderful nut flavor win 
a sure place for Beech- 
Nut in the regard of 
everyone. It’swholesome 
and nutritious food. For 
children—at meals and 
between meals. Makes 


delicious refreshment 
sandwiches for guests. 
Vacuum sealed, in 
sparkling glass jars. 


HIS instructive FREE Booklet is 
packed with information on such 
topics as: Psychology Reduced to 
Easy. Simple Language; How to Apply 


t ‘ . sy 7 in Sales ship; i i 

you have a curved February 12.—The anthracite operators te ee Pacis "Ps ae 
iners 20 > Sy Opes a—Ps = 

handle, curved so that and miners come to an agreement ogy Applied by the Professional Man—VYour 


it goes toward your 
teeth, making the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic one of 
the most comfortable 
brushes to use. 


© 1926, P. B. Co. 


before New York State Supreme Court Choose your foods from the | are tasty and nourishing. 

“ae, Win ‘ie Pete apie an . long list. Follow his in- . 

Justice Ellis J. Staley for a writ of | | structions, TO REDUCE 
Sold in three sizes by all dealers mandamus to compel the State Com- | BLOOD PRESSURE 
: . ee tae oie missioner of KEdueation to stop the | HOW TO MAIN- High blood pressure is 
in the United States, Canada and a sees . : TAIN WEIGHT lw: snace to healtk 
ee dismissal of publie-school elhildren & SANE Boe 0 eee 
all over the world. Prices in the \inine’ Mee) 1 ; ine | ‘ : _ The author also shows | particularly to stout per- 
auring sehoo time that they may how you can maintain your | sons. Dr. Rose shows how 
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United States and Canada are: 


Pro- 


under which the miners are to return 
to their work at their old wages, and to 
continue at that rate until January 1, 
1927, after which date, and not oftener 
than once a year, wage and other ne- 
eotiations may be opened, to be settled 
by collective bargaining. The agree- 
ment is to continue until August 31, 
1930. 


The Senate passes the tax bill, 58 to 9. 
The bill carries reductions in revenues 
variously estimated from $456,261,000 
to $463,761,000, cuts said to be too 
deep to meet the approval of President 
Coolidge and of Secretary Mellon. 


February 13.—The Federal Government 
files suit in New York to prevent the 
recently formed National Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation from combining control 
of various food corporations, with itself 


as a holding company. The company is | who were too fat and too thin. In his book 
| he tells you how it was done. 
said already to have acquired some | : 
° oo . | 
share in the control of food corporations | HOW TO HOW TO 
with aggregate assets of more than REDUCE WEIGHT | GAIN WEIGHT 
160,000,000. Dr. Rose first. experi- Formerly this was difficult 
mented on himself, Ile | without nauseating “stuff- 
. a Sey age A : reduced 15 lbs. Later 10 | ing.”” Under Dr, Roseitisan 
The Free Thinkers pociety brings action bs It’s really simple. | easy process with foods that 


attend religious instruction elsewhere. 


Undiscovered Resources e of Will 
Power—How to Avoid y Ideas 
Are Created—The Abil Men, etc. 
We will also send full particulars he litera- 
ture of the Society of Applies d Psychology and 
how it has won promotion, more income and 
influence for thousands. 

Just ask, on a post-card, for ‘ 
velop Your Power of pein oe me nail 
this advertiser ment, writing your name and 
address in th 1argin. It will be sent by 
sealed mail, FREE. 
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Low to De- 


Dept. 912, New York City 


Cat Your Way to Health 


By ROBERT HUGH ROSE, A.B., M.D. 
New York 


Instructor, Post-Graduate Medical School 


Dr. Rose has achieved wonders for patients 


weight and keep in good 


i to control blood pressure by 
health at the same time 


diet. 


phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac- 


Senator Hdge of New Jersey introduces 
Also made in three different | a bill to eliminate the present limit of 
one-half of 1 per cent. in the aleoholie 
content of beverages and to authorize 
the manufacture of malt beverages 
which are not intoxicating in fact. 


CT ea -p Bar 
tic Small, 4oc; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby Dr. Rose’s system of weight 
safe, sensible, and _ scientifically 


follow and does the work. 


control is absolutely 
sound. It is easy to 
246 pages. 


> 


pyftey 


bristle textures—hard, medium, and | 


12mo, Cloth, $2, net; $2.14, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


soft. Always sold in the yellow box. 
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is consulted as oe ms 


| Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
| will be taken of anonymous communications. 
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__ agrarianism.—*“ D, V. R.," Westfield, N. J.— 
‘This is the theory or practise of equal distribution 
of land, or the communal acquisition of land. By 
extension, the term is used to denote any civil 
dissension or agitation arising from dissatisfaction 
with the existing tenure of lands. In Mexico, the 
Agrarians ‘‘are sworn enemies of land ownership, 
and preach that all land should be divided among 
the proletariat.” 


charabia.—"'S. McN.,”’ Indianapolis, Ind. — 
This term, used by Joseph Conrad in his “Secret 
Agent,”’ specifically means ‘‘the patois of the 
Auvergnats, dwellers in _ the former French 
province of Auvergne.” Figuratively, the word 
means ‘‘fantastic or grotesque language.”’ 


chints, chintz.—‘‘J. C.,’" New York City.—The 
referred form is chints. The word came to us 
rom the Hindustani chint, and we added the s. 
The form chintz is a corruption. It is true that the 
Concise Oxford Di tionary gives the form chiniz 
which the New Standard Dictionary gives as a 
variant, but that is the erroneous form. Murray's 
New English Dictionary states explicit'y that the 
error was not established before the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century. It says: ‘‘At length 
chintz, apparently after words like Cobleniz, 
quartz, appeared. This error was not established 
before the third quarter of the eighteenth century. 


An Tvceement 
In Endless Pleasure 


Editors and press-readers intruded it into re- 
editions of earlier works.’’ The correct form, e 
chints, dates back to 1614. The form chintz did 


not come into use until 1663, and then only 
through error. 


inkling.—‘“L. D.,’’ Montreal, Canada.—Bun- 
yan was not the coiner of this word. The fact is 
that one hundred years before he was born Sir 
Thomas More, the author of ‘‘ Utopia,’’ used the 
word in his “Treatise on Richard III.,’’ which 


The appealing beauty of tone revealed in KIMBALL 
Piarios is no new story to the music lover who has once 
heard the instrument played. But only those who 
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he Nor 1515. 20 d it als d = . 
time in his * Dyaloge’” in 1529. “Udall made use of have owned a KIMBALL for many years can realize 
it i 8, an verdale-also in the year following, cl asp 
aay the earliest ierenes = the A in English the permanence of its abiding value. 
peel dates ee ae in > work so Y +s nea h b h 
pvt nder.”” n s e word was_ spelle as 
nyngkiling and it — used in the oS: Rage ae oe CRMBALL ent i at once you have oug: t 

nyngkiling.”” e meaning ‘‘a hint, slig —— . 
intimation, “3 ee dates, as pas fora your e é pay you ain vier your in 

Sir omas More’s time, and wit he = z 
meaning sf Na vague | Knowledge ‘or notion, no vestment in deep an +: i enjoyment that you can 

tter how acquired,’’ dates from Jo eywood’s 
Dorks? 1546 1562. not estimate in terms OF any currency. 
qpiocabulary.—“W. L. S.,"" Warren, Ark —The Every owner may be certain that the KIMBALL has 
icti y ition of vocabulary is correct: 4 
The agsregate of words = or 2 A dao or been subjected to not one but many of the severest 

i y collection.”’ e definition does ; 3 

not imply. that the, “user " must necessarily ‘be tests. Among these may be mentioned large musical 
lier. act, there need be no connec- F 
tion between, vocabulary and ppelling. ana colleges where many KIMBALLS are 1n use after 
One’s Vi y is not t : restricted to the ; r vied 
ig ling The choice of the fitting word from twenty years of hard service, eight hours a day. This is 
7 giv t mtly proclaims the extent : F r ; 
apy, Sun's vocabulary more certainly than any equivalent to two hundred years’ service in an ordinary 
mere list of words he might compile. In fact a h h ld 
mere list of words is most misleading ; for example, ousenoid. 
ee ee ee acon, a ; 
* 5, wor er Ss, al- 
ee true that. he employed this, number But, to appreciate the beauty of the Kimball you should 
i tai f his writings. ese words, owing * 
‘a ve Hoxibility of fete Taneiane, are employed hear and See Wl. 
with one shade of meaning in one place, another ; ; 
in another place, and perhaps even a third or Write Dept. KL. Descriptive catalogs, also nearest dealer’s address, sent.on request 
a fourth sense in still ee serlagr ee) word 
ins se, is rec d with four distinc ‘ 

ee ein ee ‘aielenary the first ge in ee W « W ° KIMBALL CO. (Established 1857) 

ivi i 3 s eB secc Cc 
purattyided inte fe ine distinctions of meaning Gen’l Offices and Sales Depts.: 306 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


in this one word. ; : : 
The word that, used as a conjunction, a relative 
pronoun, or a demonstrative pronoun, if cor- 
rectly employed should be classed as three words 
in enumerating one’s vocabulary. is a 
The vocabulary of a person or of a dictionary 
is measured, not by the number of meanings em- 
ployed by that person or defined by that diction- 
ary, but by the number of root-words and their 
derivatives used by that person or defined by that 
dictionary, and, in so far as the individual is 
concerned, he or she may know a great many more = 
words than he may use in general conversation. 


The erecting room in the Kimball 
Organ Factory accommodates several 
great organs at one time. The interior 
of a modern organ is a marvel to the 
layman. Immense pipes to tiny metal ones 
are required. The console, with its sev- 
eral keyboards and rows of stops looks 
intricate, but is simplified for the organ- 


“R. D. M.,” Brunswick, Ga.—In general, words ist through many inventions. 


of foreign origin that have become so common 

a part of the language of large numbers of people 

in different parts of the English-speaking world =I 
as to warrant taeir inclusion in an English or In the group above—a corner ofa 
American dictionary may properly be said to have great rbom—are seen many interest- 
been incorporated or adopted into the English ing operations in the making af 
language. Garage, hangar, chauffeur are examples Kimball Pianos. The men are at ark 
of recent adoption. Numerous native Philippine SP damper-wire eines, che 
and Hawaiian terms have become commonplace ? 

jin the languages of colonists in those islands. 
The same may be said of Australasian, South 
African, Indian, and Maori terminology, for 
as it frequently happens that the employment 
of such terms is not confined to the colonists but 
extends to the merchants who may never have 
visited the regions but who trade with them. | 


| 


back-check, rib-shaping, key-lead 
boring and key-lead driving machines. 
Few realize the many processes in 
merely making keys. 
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Ouch!—OPERATORS, experienced, to 
sew on shirts. LEVI STRAUSS & CO., 
250 Valencia.—Ad in the San Francisco 
Examiner. 


_ Discrimination. WANTED— Roomers. 
Students or gentlemen preferred. 27 John 
street. 
(N. Y.) paper. 


Proud of It—Mary—‘I didn’t know 
Ted had any idea of marrying you.” 

Ann—‘‘He hadn’t—it was entirely my 
own idea.”’— Life. 


Burning the Candle at Both Ends.— 
Mrs. W. F. Watson of Stearns Street will 
entertain at a _ bridge 
party for a few days.— 
Society News in’ a Con- 
necticut paper. 


Telepathy.—‘‘T can un- 
derstand how they find 
new planets, but I can’t 
understand how they get 
to know their names!’’ 
—Vikingon Aslo. 


Bossy’s Helpful Hus- 
band. —FOR SALE — 
Milking Shorthorn bull 
—Roan—Weight 1750, 
Record of Merit an- 
ecestry. Priced reasona- 
ble. A. Zeller, North 
Liberty.—Ad in an Iowa 
paper. 


A Pleasant Investment. 
—Gus D. Revol, well- 
known agent of the 
Cadillac Auto Company, 
will shortly occupy the 
handsome Bacher Home, 
3504 Napoleon Avenue 
with his family, which 
he recently purchased.— Personal item in 
a New Orleans paper. 


Tue Cat: 
thrown at me.” 


Prepared for the Worst.—Wire —‘‘That 
boy of ours gets more like you every day.” 
HusBanp (meekly)—‘‘What’s he been 
up to now?”’—The Humorist (London). 
Boxes Come High.— 
MEN’S TIES $1.95 
THESE SELL ORDINARILY 
$1.49. IN INDIVIDUAL 
BOXES. 
—From an ad in the 


FOR 
GIFT 


Atlanta Journal. 


Getting Rich Quickly.—ONE 
IN MURRAY HILL—At Cressent and 
Lackawanna, 210 feet square, high and 
dry. This will cut into about six lots and 
sell at least for $1,000,000 each. Price for 
quick sale $3,300.00, $800.00 cash, balance 
i ke and 38 years.—Ad Florida 
paper. 
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A Mixed Program.— 
BAPTIST CHURCH 


11:00 A. M. 
A Call to Prayer 
TEED RS IME 
Indifference Toward Religion and 
Cordial Welcome to Every Student. 


-Adin an Alabama paper. 


Phone 1512-R.—Ad in a Kingston 


Concentration.—‘‘When is your sister 
thinking of getting married?” 
“Constantly.””— London Mail. 


Capacious Pockets.— 

COTTON ON DISPLAY 
Sixteen Bales Produced by Smith County 
Man in Hotel Lobby. 

— Headlines in a Texas paper. 


An Acrobatic Snapshot.—Photographer 
Gene Webb who with his son Charles and 
Dr. Black went to Gatlinburg last week, 
got a good photograph of the icebound 
falls on the Roaring Creek road as they 
made a sheer plunge of seventy-five feet.— 
News note in a Tennessee paper. 


— Collier's, the National Weekly. 


Or Penance?—Sir Harry Lauder sug- 
gests that boy scouts should learn the bag- 
pipes. If they do, they should perform an 
extra good turn daily as compensation. 
London Opinion. 


Choosing One’s Customers.— 
BABIES 

We have FOODS 
PREPARATIONS for 
are GUARANTEED. 


and TOILET 
INFANTS which 


—From an ad in an Ohio Weather 
Almanac. 
Ain’t Nature Wonderful?— 
HONEY 
In Cans made by Expert Bees. Pure Honey 


2%-pound eans. 65e 
5-pound eans $1.25 

From a market adin a West Virginia 
paper. 

"Twould Require Tact.—Simmons had 
returned from his vacation. 

“T certainly, enjoyed the husking-bees,’ 
he said to a friend. ‘‘Were you ever in 
the country during the season of husking- 
bees?” 

“Husking-bees!’’ exclaimed the girl; 
“why I never heard of that! How do you 
husk a bee, anyway, Mr. Simmons?’’— The 
Open Road. 
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“T suppose he'll get a bottle of milk now, but all I get is an old shoe 


|to Kansas City 
where 


| our Western steaks. 


A “b? Famine—Eggs covered with — 
oiling water and allowed to stand for five 
minutes are more digestile than those 
allowed to oil for three minutes.—House- — 
hold item in a South Dakota paper. 


Bridge Runs Wild.— 
JAMES BUSHEE AND WIFE 
HAVE NARROW ESCAPE 
—RUN INTO BY STATE ROAD BRIDGE © 
—Headlines in a Pennsylvania paper. 


The Vulgar Tongue.—In Europe, George 
Ade was presented to a German professor 
of literature, who asked, “Mr. Ade, have 
your works been translated into German?” 

“No,” replied Ade, ‘‘they haven’t been 
translated into English 
yet.”” — The Christian 
Register. 


Frenzied Finance. — 
The American Motor 
Rubber Company, Mr. 
Hoover said, would be a 
$10,000,000 organization 
of wild rubber trees.— 
From a Washington dis- 
patch in a Pennsylvania 
paper. 


Where’s Mr. Barnum? 
—A girl with no rouge 
on her face wins the 
health prize at Barnard 
College. Miss Elizabeth 
Metzger, 2 years old, is 
5 feet 4% inches tall, 
weights 120 pounds.— 
Editorial note in a De- 
trott paper. 


A Whale of a Goat.— 
Deland — During the 
year ending January 5, 
Sheriff Stone, of Volusia 
county, had seized 9,170 
quarts of liquor of the red variety, 1,382 
of ‘‘shine,’’ 38 stills, 12,000 gallons of buek, 
five automobiles and a 60-horse-power 
motor goat.—Prohibition Enforcement item 
in a Florida paper. 

-““T don’t know whether 
a painter or a poet!” 

“Become a painter!”’ 

““Have you seen my pictures?” 

“No, but I have read your poems!’’— 
Dorfbart (Berlin 


The Evidence.- 
to become 


The Busy Barber.— 

HAD. TONSORIAL OPERATION 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Whitaker motored 
Wednesday of last week, 
the latter entered the St. Joseph 
hospital for an operation for the removal of 
tonsils.—Social note in a Kansas paper. 


Tempting the Appeti 
WE HAVE EXTRA NICE CATS, WEST- 
ern and Native beefs, Spring Lamb. Try 
Sea foods, King Mack- 
Dressed hens and friars. 

Give us a trial. 
We deliver. 
A. C. SMITH MARKET. 
Phone 208. 140 EK. State St. 
—Ad in a Virginia paper. 


erel and oysters. 


